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EDITORIAU.* 


oe early history of every great religious move- 
ment is full of interes: and instruction. Es- 
pecially is this true as applied to Methodism. 
We hail with delight the efforts now being made 
to save from oblivion the stirring incidents and 
facis of the early aud heroic age of Methodism 
in the west. Whatever is done toward this must 
be done quickly. The unwritten tradition of the 
fathers, as yet reliable in its data and rich in his- 
| toric lore as well as personal incident, unless 
placed specdily upon record will fade away and 
| be forever lost. 

These thoughts came upon us with irrepressi- 
ble force last summer, as we stood by the grave 
| of one whose life and labors were blended with 
| the early toils and triumphs of Methodism in the 
great north-west, but whose memory had well- 
_ nigh been lost to Methodistic history. We refer 
to Francis M’Cormick, by whom the first Meth- 
| odist class in the North-Western territory was or- 
ganized, and who, in all the earlier history of 
the country, abounded in labors for the cause of 
Christ. While standing by his grave with one 
hand resting upon his tombstone, and listening 
| to the traditions of his early history and the 
marked traits of his manly character, we determ- 
| ined to do what we could to rescue his memory 
from oblivion. The results are embodied in these 
| pages and in the picture with which our number 


| Opens. 


| Francis M’Cormick was born in Frederick 
| county, Virginia, June 3, 1764. His father was 
| @ farmer in easy circumstances. He was a Pres- 





® For much of the material and a portion of the 
composition of this article, the editor is indebted to 
the Rev. J. W. Fowble. He is also indebted to 
sketches published by Thomas 8. Hinde in the old 
Methodist Magazine for 1822. 
Vou, XX.—9 





byterian, end in earlier life maintained the family 
aliat; but subsequently was irduced to establish 
a distillery, aad from that time began to neglect 
religious duty and fall away into irreligion. 
Young M’Cormick grew up a wild and wicked 
young man. The first Methodist preacaer he 
ever heard was the Rev. William Jessop. The 
people were overwhelmed and wept aloud. His 
heart was filled with madness, and he resolved to 
attend such preaching no more. His wife, how- 
ever, persisted in attending till he positively for- 
bade her. Subsequently he became very much 
awakened and consented to attend meeting with 
his wife. After preaching he staid to the Jove- 
Jeast. “The simplicity, love, and union that 
prevailed,” says he, “I was quite charmed with, 
surely, thonght 1, these are the people of God. 
Yet for all this, when the invitation was given 
for people to join society, my wiie being one of 
the first to join, J was so angry that I went off 
home and le‘t her. I was so filled with the 
wicked one that I scarcely knew what to think 
of mvself, for I then as much betieved she was 
doing right as I should now, it any other person 
was becoming a member.” Passion was warr'rg 
against reason. Still more was he impressed 
with the conviction that the Methodists were 
right when he learned that they “prohibited their 
people from drunkenness and tippling.” While 
in this state of mind—‘miserable beyond ex- 
pression” —he went to hear Lewis Chasteen, an 


eminently-useful man in his day, preach. This 


sermon was a word in season to his soul. But 
we prefer to give the result in his own language: 

“The preacher was at prayer when we arrived. 
When done he took his text, ‘And now also the 
ax is laid unto the root of the tree; therefore 
every tree,’ etc. It appeared to me that all the 
wickedness that I had ever committed stared me 
in my face. A trembling seized me as though 
all my flesh would drop from my bones. He ap 
peared to preach like a son of thunder, as he 
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truly was. After public service was over, he | was then that my load of guilty woe was removed; 


gave an invitation to such as desired to become 
members to join. There were none but members 
present except myself and a young man by the 
name of Murphy, who had for some time been 
under awakenings, but he declined, like Felix, 
for a more convenient season. Living in the 
midst of about a hundred relatives, all enemies 
to the Methodists, how is it possible that I can 
stand to be opposed by such a multitude; it stag- 
gered me in a wonderful manner, but it appeared 
as though I heard a voice from heaven, ‘My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man.’ This 
had such a powerful effect on my mind that I 
was resolved I would make the trial, let the con- 
sequences be what they might. Christmas that 
year—1790—came on Sunday, and I joined on 
the Tuesday preceding. 

“The Saturday following my father, who lived 
with one of my brothers, sent for me to come 
and see him. There were a number collected of 
brothers and their relatives by marriage to keep 
Christmas in their*and my old way. and I have 
always thought that their aim was to get me in- 
toxicated: be that as it may, they missed it. 
They were very kind indeed—more so than com- 
mon—and said nothing to me about religion till 


I refused to drink with them; then my father 
said, ‘How came you to join the Methodists with- 
out my leave? I told him that I did not know 
it was my duty to obtain his consent; and added 
in the language of Scripture, ‘Except ye repent, 


ye shall all likewise perish.’ He replied, ‘What 
have you done that you need repentance? Have 
you killed any body? Well,’ said he, ‘you must 
leave the Methodists, and I will give you the 
farm to live on and treat you as a son.’ I re- 
plied that I thanked him for all the pains and 
trouble he had been at in bringing me up, but to 
leave the Methodists was out of the question, for 
I would not leave them for all the land in the 
world. He then flew into a great rage, and told 
me to be gone and he would burn the house over 
my head. A number of those present laughed 
and made sport of me; and my poor wicked 
heart resented it for a moment, till I thought, 
‘Just such a one was J a few days ago.’ But 
upon the whole I have thought I could have 
passed through the fire rather than draw back to 
perdition, and I can truly say that none of these 
things moved me. 

“The next day—Sunday—I went to meeting. 
Brother Chasteen preached again from, ‘There 
was a little city, and few men within it,’ ete. In 
the discussion of the subject, I saw the dreadful 
situation our world was in through sin, and the 
wisdom of the poor wise man in the redemption 
of fallen man from death and destruction. It 








and how did I feel! All peace and joy! ButI 
had not the witness of the Spirit for some days. 
Finally, I began to reflect on the trouble I had 
just been in to mourn because I could not grieve 
for my sins. At last I discovered by faith that 
they were all forgiven. Then the Spirit bore 
witness with my spirit that I was a child of God, 
the peace and joy that followed no language 
could express. I wondered at my own stupidity, 
and all the rest of Adam's race, that they could 
have any thing against religion; and I could 
truly say with David, ‘I was glad when they said, 
Come let us go up to the hovse of the Lord to 
worship.’ I have thought a thousand times of 
the lengths of sin I ran into before I was twenty- 
six years of age—sach as drinkipg, Sabbath- 
breaking, etc., and no one admonished me; but 
as soon as I began to go to meeting and what 
they called losing time, then the cry was, ‘You 
will be ruined!’ ‘Take care that you are not de- 
ceived!’ ‘The Methodists will all come to noth- 
ing!’ and what is still more astonishing, it is the 
cry of some people down to the present day.” , 

At a later period, when his father was upon 
his death-bed, he sent for his son to pray for him. 
Even in those solemn circumstances several of 
the family left the room, unwilling to hear the 
prayer. The praying son, however, found ac 
cess to the mercy-seat, and ever after indulged 
the hope that his prayer prevailed with the Most 
High. 

Soon after his conversion he was appointed 
class-leader by the Rev. Valentine Cook, and in 
1792 was licensed as a local preacher. 

In 1795 he emigrated to Kentucky and settled 
in Bourbon county; but having brought with him 
from the Old Dominion a strong dislike to the 
system of slavery, he soon became dissatisfied 
with the state of the society into which he had 
fallen. It did not take him long to determine 
his course. With his family he crossed the Ohio 
river into the great and free “North-West terri- 
tory,” and settled at Milford, in Clermont county. 
Seven years later he removed to a place for many 
years known as “The M’Cormick Settlement”— 
now Salem—about ten miles east of the present 
city of Cincinnati. It was then little better than 
a wilderness. Now it is one of those rural spots 
where the eye is feasted with beauty and the ear 
with melody—making one dream of Arcadian 
loveliness. In its quiet graveyard—seen in our 
engraving—his ashes now slumber. He died in 
1836, at the age of seventy-two, after a ministry 
of forty-five years. 

Thongh a mere lad, M’Cormick, fired with the 
spirit of liberty, served two campaigns in the 
Revolutionary army, and was a participator in 
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the siege of Yorktown, and a witness of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. No doubt he was as brave 
and devoted a soldier in the service of his coun- 
try as he afterward became in the service of his 
God. 

On his settlement in Milford he found no con- 
genial religious society. His soul was stirred up 
at the prevailing wickedness and irreligion. He 
invited his friends and neighbors to come to- 
gether, and became to them “the voice of one 
erying in the wilderness.” His labors resulted 
in the formation, in 1797, of what is generally 
conceded to be the first class in the North-West 
territory. He soon extended his labors into other 
sections—forming two other classes—the first at 
“Mr. Ramsay’s,” near the present site of Lock- 
land; the other at “Mr. Nutt’s,” near the present 
site of Columbia, the original Cincinnati. He 
now sought to place these newly-organized socie- 
ties under the watch-care of the regular itinerant 


ministry. After one or two unsuccessful efforts, 


John Kobler, a man of blessed memory, was sent 
by Bishop Asbury to take charge of the work. 
The following is Mr. Kobler’s account of his 
entrance upon the work: “In the year 1798, 
while the Kentucky district was yet in my charge, 
at my second quarterly mecting for Hinkston 


circuit, I was met by the Rev. Valentine Cook on 
the 28th and 29th of July, who was sent from 
Baltimore by Bishop Asbury to take my place on 
the district, with orders for me to go over into 
the North-West territory, now the Ohio state, and 
form a regular circuit. This order was very sud- 
den and unexpected to me; yet I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, nor hesitated for a moment, 
but received it as a call from God to push on the 
victories of his cros8 and enlarge the borders of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. After giving my suc- 
cessor that information which was necessary for 
his taking the district, I started for the place of 
my destination—traveled a north-western direc- 
tion through many hills and desert places, and 
on August Ist crossed the Ohio river at a little 
village called Columbia. As soon as I set my 
feet on the western shore I bowed my knees to 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and implored 
his direction, his support, and the guide of his 
divine providence in my undertaking. That 
evening I reached the house of the Rev. Francis 
M Cormick, a local preacher from Berkley county, 
Virginia. He lived ten or fifteen miles from Co- 
lumbia, on the bank of the Little Miami river. 
On Thursday, August 2d,I preached at his house 
to a tolerable congregation on Acts xvi, 9, ‘And 
a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There 
stood a man of Macedonia and prayed him, say- 
ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help us.’ It 
was a time of refreshing from the presence of 





the Lord, who gave testimony to the word of his 
grace. The little band was much rejoiced at my 
arrival among them, together with the prospect 
of having circuit preaching and all the privileges 
and ordinances of our Church.” 

We quote from brother Fowble’s manuscript: 
“After spending five days in and near Milford, 
Kobler and M’Cormick started out on the first 
missionary circuit ever traced in the Miami 
country, if not the entire North-West territory. 
They traveled up to the head-waters of the Mi- 
amis and Mad rivers, to the outskirts of the white 
population, and returned southward down the 
Great Miami to its mouth and thence eastwardly 
to Milford, the place of beginning. This circuit 
embraced about one-half the territory now in- 
cluded in the Cincinnati conference. 

“After seeing Methodism well established on 
the north bank of the Little Miami, Mr. M’Cor- 
mick once more changed his location and settled 
in Hamilton county, about ten miles east of Cin- 
cinnati. Here again his ardent soul went out 
in prayer and ministerial effort for the conversion 
of his neighbors, and again God set his seal of 
approbation to the labors of his devoted servant. 
A class was soon formed and the neighborhood 
supplied with regular circuit preaching, Mr. 
M’ Cormick pushing out in all directions to open 
the way for the itinerants, thus continually widen- 
ing the area of spiritual freedom. 

“This class was the beginning of what has been 
long and widely known as the ‘Salem Society,’ 
and in early times became identified with the old 
White Oak circuit, from the bounds of which near 
fifty preachers have been raised up for the regu- 
lar work of the Methodist ministry. Among this 
number we record the names of Winans, Light, 
Simmons, M’Clain, Eddy, Raper, Christie, Baugh- 
man, Foster; holding in reserve a long list, hay- 
ing as honest, though perhaps not so wide a fame. 
This class, the germ of the Salem society, was 
formed in Mr. M’Cormick’s new double log-cabin. 
It can not now be asserted who had the honor to 
pronounce the dedicatory address in this primi- 
tive ‘Church in the wilderness;’ but we know 
that its pulpit—a space behind a chair upon the 
white ash floor—was afterward occupied by such 
men as Bishops Whatcoat, Asbury, M’Kendree, 
George, and Roberts, as well as by the chief 
lights of our early western ministry. This cabin 
was one of the principal land harbors into which 
those men put for shelter, provision, and repair. 
Here was held many a bishop's council, for our 
local preacher was one of those wise and judi- 
cious men whom a bishop might safely consult. 

“This humble tribute to departed worth has 
been composed within a few feet, and perhaps with- 
in a hand’s breadth of the very spot where these 
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sainted men of God conversed and kneeled in 
prayer, and by the identical hearth-stone that 
was the resting-place of their feet; and if we 
could invoke the ‘stone to cry out of the wall,’ 
and ‘the beam out of the timber’ would answer 
to our request, we cou'd furnish ‘table-talk’ and 
‘fireside reading’ which would possess an inter- 
est far beyond that which is embodied in this un- 
adorned uarrative. 

“On oae occasion Bishop M’Kendree was 
preaching in this cabin, taking his position near 
the door inside so that the crowd without might 
hear. In the midst of his discourse a messen- 
ger came from an adjacent appointment on spe- 
cial business with the preacher on the circuit, 
who was an aud'tor in the crowd. He immedi- 
ately arose to go ont, but while stooping to pass 
M’Kendree, the Bishop placed his hand gently 
on the preacher's head, saying, ‘Sit down, brother 

, and hear the sermon.’ Brother qui- 
etily snusided and moved uot again till the serv- 
ice ended.” 

The Baptists and the Methodists erected a 
union log-church for the accommodation of their 
congiegaiions in Salem. The first time Mr. 
M’Cormick preached in it he was called upon to 
admivister Chrisvian baptism to an infant. Just 


as the child was being preserted anold Bapiist, 
who had occupied a seat near the door, started 
for the pu'pit, crying eloud, “Stop, siop, you will 


defile the hocse!” Mr. M’Cormick looked at him 
fowa moment then quietly saying to the parents, 
“Follow me,” iook up the bowl and went out in 
froni oi the church, where the infant was bap- 
tized with due solemniiy. From that time for- 
ward though he reteined his love for all foilow- 
ers of Chvist, whatever might be vheir name, he 
would have nothing io do with “union meeiing- 
houses.” He was convinced they did not con- 
duce to Chrisiian union, while they not unfre- 
quenily seriously crippled the energies of the 
Churcheg represenied in them. ; 

Daring the radical secession in 1827 Mr, 
M’Cormick was left to mourn over the desola- 
tions of Zion. The Salem socieiy was noi only 
dis:racted by dissension. hat a large poriion of 
it wichdrew from the fellowship of that Church, 
in which they uad been nurtured so many years. 
Indeed, every male member withdrew except Mr. 
M’Cormick and his bonored son-in-law, the Jate 
Thomas Mears, Esy. ‘his was a dark day—a 
painful period in bis history. Yet he lived to 
see that socieiy rise from tive ashes of its rain. 
In 1828 a aew aod commodious vrick church, 
erecied chiefly through his energeiic liberality, 
was compleied, and thus the little society estab- 
lished upon a firm foundation. That church— 
now old and somewhat dilapidated—appears in 





our engraving. It is fitting that the dust of the 
old pioneer should slumber beneath its shade. 

How Mr. M’ Cormick was exercised under these 
excitements and calamities will best appear from 
his own words: “While writing this sketch, one 
of the preachers informs me that an old member 
of forty years’ standing has left us, and a local 
preacher likewise—their cry is, ‘Tyranny! tyr- 
anny!’ Another has left because he was not or- 
dained, his moral character not being fair: a 
third, whose talents were not sufficient to preach 
the Gospel; and this is the way they go, full of 
prejudice as they can hold, and I am awfully 
alarmed on their account; and the dreadful con- 
sequence, I fear, will be, they will lose their souls. 
I have long been convinced that the Church can 
do better without me, and thovsands such as I 
am, than I can do without the Church. They 
talk-—those who are disaffected—about oppres- | 
sion and maladministration; but I do noi feel it 
any more now than I did thirty years ago, and I 
very much question whether we should hear the 
cry that we now hear if we would all keep the 
simple spirit of the Gospel, or, as we receive 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in him. As we 
all have a small opinion of ourselves and our 
performances, or ought to have, so I think we 
ought to continue and keep in mind the word of 
life. What have we that we did not receive?” 

In person Mr. M’Cormick was large and well- 
developed. His hight was full six feet, and his 
usual weight two hundred and forty pounds. His 
gigantic body was surmounted by a well-devel- 
oped head and a florid face, expressive of good 
temper, intelligence, and benevolence. He was 
the center and charm of the social company 
which his position and character drew around 
him. Asa preacher Mr. M’Cormick was not dis- 
tinguished for remarkable palpi abilities, but his 
fervent piety, genial nature, and good sense, pro- 
cured him atiention and respect wherever he offi- 
ciated. He possessed the largest liberaliiy— 
house, table, money, time, and influence were 
freely devoted to God and his Church. On one 
occasion he publiciy pro#fered the contents of his 
corn-crib for the free use of a camp meeiing. 
Ti was cordially accepied—tradiiion says—till 
the last ear oi corn was taken to iced the horses 
at the meeting and to make bread ‘or home pur- 
poses, 

His house wes for many years a preaching- 
place, and noi unfrequenily the people would 
come foriy miles or more to hear the word of 
life. Ai! sach found cordial welcome, noi only 
io a free Gospe!, but to a free entertainment. 
He lived not for himself but for the Church and 
the cause of God. 

The Rev. N. Callender, the present superin- 
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tendent of the old Milford circuit, in a Jetter to 
the writer says: “This old circuit, though she has 
been growing ‘beautifully less’ in extent, has 
never lost her identity. She is yet the mother 
of circuits, stations, districts, and conferences, 
from the lakes of the north to the sunny south, 
and westward to the slopes of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. This was the birthplace of western Meth- 
odism. The first Methodist log-cabin, combin- 
ing both the dwelling and the church, has a 
history, written and unwritten, such as can not 
be claimed by the most splendid palace in the 
land. It had more to do in forming the charac- 
ter of the rising empire of the west than any 
other edifice ever erected in this great valley. 
Here the first class in the North-Western territory 
was formed, and here the doctrines and usages 
of Methodism were first made known to the new 
settlers. And so long as Methodism, in her fact, 
or in her history, shall last, the ‘M’ Cormick class’ 
and the ‘M’Cormick cabin’ shall be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. The site of this cabin is now 
in the midst of a cultivated field some three- 
quarters of « mile above the village of Milford, 
on the Little Miami. It is a beautiful spot, and 
in the midst of fertility itself. 

“In one of the pleasant days of last autumn, 
the writer, with Dr. Waterhouse, his colleague, our 
families, and other friends, while enjoying a social 
afternoon with brother A. H. Matson, grandson 
of Rev. Philip Gatch, and the present proprietor 
of the first M’Cormick homestead, visited the 
spot where his ‘cabin in the wilderness’ was 
erected, and where Methodism was first planted 
in the North-West territory. Notwithstanding 
the waste of time and the work of the busy plow, 
we found some of the ‘chimney stones’ yet re- 
maining—enough to form ‘a heap’ or ‘build an 
altar.’ Under the inspiration of the scene and 
of the thoughts that rushed upon us, we all be- 
gan to collect and throw the stones together, 
erecting a rude monument, which remains to this 
day. We would not glory in men, nor in their 
works; but we rejoice that ‘the righteous shall 
be held in everlasting remembrance,’ and that 
‘their works do follow them.’ ” 

During the latter part of Mr. M’Cormick’s life 
he was partly disabled from active service in the 
Church by disease which he had contracted by 
his frequent exposures to wet and cold in his 
earlier ministry. Yet the evening of his days 
was cloudless and hopeful. He descended to the 
grave in the midst of his friends; and though 
not rich in the goods of this world, yet was he 
rich in faith and in ample treasures leid up 
“where moth doth not corrupt.” 

He died in great veace, uttering as his last 
words, “Glory, honor, immortality, eternal life!” 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN—ONLY A LITTLE FUN. 


/ 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“7\ FRANK, you are a great terse,” and she 

» put up her embroidery needle play‘ully and 
touched his ear with the point, but very carefully, 
so that he should scarcely feel a sting. 

“But you know it’s true, sis; now be a good 
girl and own up,” and the boy liived one of the 
golden bronze curls, an¢ swept it hack and forih 
over his sister's forehead as he hung on her 
chair. 

“Well, what if it is true; do n’t you thirk 
they "ll be a handsome Christmas gift for any 
hody?” asked the young lady as she laid down 
the square of black broadcloth in her lap and 
surveyed the beautiful work which had been 
gradually expanding under her fingers. 

The graceful design had been most tasiefvlly 
executed—a robin noising iis slender feet on a 
small rose-hbranch, which fairly beat under the 
delicate weight; and the halfopened fower, 
heavily wrought from the center, with brilliantly- 
shaded worsted, seemed to hang heavy with 
morning dews in the midst of its green leaves. 

“Yes, they will, that’s a fact, Lu,” answered 
the boy, as he gazed admiringly on the work. 
“Somebody else will think so, too, when he puts 
"em on, I reckon.” 

“Now, Frank, be still;” but she laughed out as 
she caught the roguish look in her brother's eyes— 
a laugh that was sweei and clear, and full of 
merry gurgles as her face was of dimples—a 
laugh that just suited its character and expres- 
sion. 

“Well, say, now, I want you to put that up, 
Lu, and come and have a swing in the barn. 
George and I have put one up ‘bunkum,’ I can 
tell you.” 

“Wait half an hour, that's a good boy,” as 
she selected from her work-basket a skein of dark- 
brown worsted. “I’ve got this stem to finish, 
and a drop of white to put in that bird’s wing. 
Then it will be all done.” 

“Well, now, you must be ready, for it ‘Il be 
dark by five,” taking up his bow and arrow and 
whistling as he went out of the room. 

Francis and Louisa Palmer were the only son 
and daughter of Doctor Rufus Palmer, of Wood- 
ford. They were children dearly beloved, and 
carefully and tenderly reared by fond and Chris- 
tian parents. Perhaps, as is too often the case, 
the affection of the latter blinded them some- 
what to the faults of their children, and perhaps 
they had been ove~indulgent in their moral 
training. 

Still, the example 0° both father and mother 
had exerted a silent but mighty influence over 
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the lives of both their children. Louise was a 
sweet, warm-hearted, impulsive girl-woman, whom 
every body loved. She had just passed out of 
her twentieth summer, and she was fair as the 
lilies which had faded with it; with eyes like the 
blue mists on its hills, and curls that were like 
its sunset beams. The life tenderly sheltered 
from the storms had not made her a strong- 
hearted, self-reliant woman; but she was a gen- 
tle, sweet, lovable one. 

Frank resembled his father in looks and char- 


He 


was a brave, generous boy, with spirits which 


acter as much as his sister did her mother. 


were forever effervescing in frolic and jest; who, 
his mother protested, was alike “the plague and 
pet of the household, with his brown head and 
merry eyes forever poking themselves where they 


were certain to make the most trouble.” 

“See here, Frank, did n't you hear a strange 
noise?” 

‘Nonsense, it’s only some chicken in the corn 
up in the loft. What an awful coward a girl is!” 

The night was falling noiselessly down into 
the barn, where Frank had been swinging his 
sister for the last half hour. They had had a 
merry time of it, and the crimson lighi of the 
October day had flickered over the old brown 
rafters, which Louise’s feet had brushed every 
time her brother sent the swing with a new im- 
petus almost to the ceiling. 

“Not always, Frank,” answering his remark, 


“but you know that I don’t like to be out in the | 
dark,’’ and she glanced around the barn with a | 
| as the dead, and her eyes glaring out wildly into 


half shudder, for the shadows were piled up thick 
in the corners. 

“Poh! just as if there were goblins coming 
out to catch hold of you. Why, Louise, you ’re 
not going?’ as she sprang out of the swing. 

“Yes, I am; I've swung long encugh, and it ’s 
almost supper-time,” and she hurried away. 

Frank was a little vexed at his sister's abrupt 
departure, and as he took out the board, which 
formed a seat for the swing, and cut a deeper 
groove in one side, so that there should be no 
danger of its slipping, he muttered to himself, 
“T know well enough what sent Lu off so quick. 
She’s such a chicken in the dark that I have n't 
a bit of patience with her. I heard father tell 
mother night before last that it was a great pity 
they had n't taken some method when She was a 
child to overcome those nervous fears of hers. I 
do n’t think, for my part, she’s too old now, if 
she is six years ahead of me. Now, if I could 
only contrive some way to scare her out of being 
frightened at her shadow, and get cousin George 
to codéperate with me in the matter.” 


And if you had seen thé boy as he secured the | 


board ir the swing you would have known by the 








expression of his face that there was some mis- 
chief brewing in his brain. 

Now it is certain that boys of fourteen have 
not attained all the wisdom, experience, and fore- 
sight in the world, though they may hold quite 
an opposite opinion. 

Frank was correct regarding his sister's terror 
of the dark; it was certainly very weak and ab- 
surd; yet Louise was not responsible for it. 

When she was a child of only eight years, and 
while Frank himself was a babe, her nervous 
system had undergone a terrible shock, to which 
it had not wholly ceased to vibrate during all the 
years which had intervened. 

It happened on this wise: Mrs. Palmer had 
gone out visiting one afternoon and taken Frank 
with her, leaving Louise at home in charge of a 
new domestic, who had temporarily supplied the 
place of the children’s,old nurse. 

The child grew fretful and impatient as the 
night drew on and her mother did not return, and 
at last thoroughly irritated the girl, who either 
could not or would not understand and soothe 
her. 

She finally shut her up in.a dark closet, telling 
her some foolish story about-an old man who 
would fly in at the window and carry her off; and 
mistaking the child’s shrieks of terror for obsti- 
nacy, locked the door and left her in the dark for 
nearly an hour. When the Doctor and his wife 
returned home they found their little daughter 
crouched down in one corner of the large closet, 
half-frozen with her long terror, her face white 


the darkness which her excited imagination filled 
with all sorts of terrific shapes and faces. It 
was with difficulty that the child was preserved 
from falling into dangerous convulsions, but at 
last her parents succeeded in soothing her, apd 
the culpable domestic was immediately dis- 
charged. F 

But the little girl had never entirely recovered 
from the effects of her fright, and had always 
been a victim to a terror of the dark, which her 
reason could not entirely overcome, though each 
year she gained some control over those nervous 
tremors and fancies which her better judgment 
told her were as weak as absurd. 

Now, dear little children, whose eyes wander 
along the story which my pen is speaking to you, 
I know what is this vague terror, and shrinking, 


| and fear of the darkness, because when the years 


which had blossomed in my life were as few-as 
yours, I too shrank with trembling from the night; 
and it is very likely that you also may know from 


| experience what I mean. 


But it is a wrong to the loving Father, whose 
children you are, to forget that his gift to you of 
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the darkness is tender and beautiful as the day— 
that he sends it with its soft, dropping wings of 
healing and refreshment, and folds you up in its 
shadows as mothers fold up their babes in soft, 
dainty coverlets, amid sweet lullabies. 

’ And so God sends to us all the night, «iealing 
silently out of the sunset, adorned with stars as 
the day is with flowers, and its drops the sweet 
balsams of slumber upon our eyes, while his 
white-winged angels encamp round about us; 
and though we can nof see him, his eyes, which 
never slumber, look tenderly through the dark- 
ness, and his voice says to us, “Be not afraid; I 
am with you, watching over you, my child.” 

And it is doing a great wrong to this loving 
Father to dread the gift of his night, or to fill 
with doubts and fancies of one’s imagination the 
shadows where the angels keep watch over us. 

Now, Doctor Palmer very wisely reasoned that 
time and her own good sense would cure his 
daughter of her fears; but it would have been 
better still if, some time when he took her on his 
knee and gathered her fair head to his heart, he 
had told her of that love and trust in God which 
at all times casts out fear, and makes us say like 
David, “I will both lay me down in peace and 
safety.” 

But that night as Frank Palmer went up from 
the barn to the house he suddenly paused and 
threw up his cap with an exultant shout. 

“Q, it'll be capital fun!” he cried, “and it'll 
just cure Louise! I'll tell George and we'll get 
it all nicely arranged together.” 

She came with her light, elastic step along the 
road just as the night was falling. A smile flick- 
ered about her lips, and in her blue eyes, just as 
you have seen the last smile of the day flicker on 
the western hill-tops. 

It was not yet dark, though the twilight was 
blurring the landscape, and a few light clouds, 
driven by the winds, rent themselves apart and 
hurled down little angry gusts of snow, which 


dashed into her face and left a ruddier bloom on | 


her cheeks. 
Louige Palmer had been passing the day with 
her aunt Grace Newman, and she was hurrying 


who had preceded her only a few moments. 

The road was a little-traveled one, with houses 
scattered at long distances apart, while bare 
pasture lots and long wheat-fields lay on either 
side. 


But Louise was familiar with it, and active as 


her fears usually were no feeling of alarm had 
crossed her heart to-night. 
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But just as she had reached the little pond 
bridge, which lay half-way betwixt her aunt's and 
her home, a sudden stealthy sound struck her ear 
just behind the low stone fences which bounded 
the wheat-fields on either side. Her heart sprang; 
she glanced up the long road, half blurred out 
by the gloomy gathering darkness, and a sudden 
chill crept through her. 

“OQ, dear! who is there?” wildly glancing about 
her. 

Then two figures bounded over the wall on 
either side and rushed toward the girl with a 
shout. 

Had not her fears been so stimulated she must 
have seen that they were two slender boyish fig- 
ures, from whom under any circumstances she 
could have no cause for alarm, though their faces 
were concealed by caps drawn over their faces, 
and their overcoats buttoned up over their chins 
so as to still farther disguise them. They rushed 
forward, as I said, with a shout and clasped the 
girl in their arms; but she broke from them with 


| a shriek of such wild terror as once hearing one 


could never forget, and she bounded over the 
bridge like a frightened wild animal, and dashed 


| forward into the road a few rods and then fell 
sleep; for thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in | 


upon the ground. 

The bovs rushed forward: “Why, Louise, do n't 
be scared!” they cried, “it’s only we—Frank and 
George—having a little sport with you!” 

But she did not move, and when they reached 
the girl they found her lying on the ground, her 
fair face bruised by the fall and turned up to the 
sky stark and frozen as the dead. 

“Louise, darling, look up, look up here and 
speak to Frank!” said her brother, and he lifted 
her head from the ground and his face was as 
white as hers, while George Newman stood look- 
ing on in mute horror. 

“OQ, George, we have killed her—my sister, my 
sister!” cried out at last sharply Frank Palmer. 

“© but this is comfortable after a man 's had 
such a journey as I have,” said Doctor Palmer 
as, with newly-assumed dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, he seated himself in his cushioned arm- 
chair before the grate fire in the pleasant cottage 


| sitting-room. 
home before the night fell, expecting every mo- | 
ment to come upon her brother and cousin George, 


“Yes, you must have had a cold ride of it 
twenty miles north; but you've saved your pa- 
tient,” said Mrs. Palmer as she folded up her 
sewing. 

“Yes, under God, I’ve saved him.” Aftera 
pause, 

“Where ’s Louise, mother?” 

“She and Frank have been over to Grace's to 
passtheday. I expect her back every moment— 
O, I see!” as the Doctor held a letter before her. 
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The husband and wife eachanged a smile. “J 
remember you and | were young :olks once, and 
so I thought I'd just go round by the posi-oilice: 
I like to tease her a liitle, too.” 

“Edward Siearns is a novle fellow,” began the 
gentle-faced, soft-voiced Doctor's wife, but at that 
mothent her rephew broke into tue room wiih a 
ery, “Uncle—auuty, somethirg ’s happened to 
Louise. We're afraid she ’s dead.” 

“What do you wean, George? Where is she?” 
eried the Doctor, springing up from his chair, 
while his wife shriekec out sharply and staggered 
azainst the mantle. 

“She tell down just beyond Poud Bridge,” 
stammered the poy. “She has n't opened her 
eyes siace, and Frank and I tried to bring her 
home, but we coald n't get her along ouly half 
way, so [ came ahead to tell you.” 

“O, iather, iet us go ana see what has hap- 
pened to our child!” 

Mrs. Palmer was rushing toward the door, but 
her busbard’s strong arm held her back. “Jane, 
you must not go. Try anc control yourself till 
we know the worst,” and he hurried out with ter- 
rible fear and anguish in his fave. 

They brought her in—the graceful fgure lying 
lip ani moiionless ir their arms, the sweet face 
looking stark and rigid as one’s dues when tender 
hands lay the shroud over it and leave it with 
God. 

Mrs. Palmer looked np and tried to speak as 
her eyes fell on ibe siiil, white face of her dar- 
ling; but the words died ia ber th:vat—she ouly 
clasped her haads, 

Her husbana understood the piiifal anguish of 
her looks. “I do vot think she is dead, Jane; 
but we wvst work qvick, now.” 

There was a Jong, iong struggle. and then the 
life of Louise Palmer came bach in strong con- 
vulsions, so that the hearis of those who waiched 
her weve still with a fear that every one might 
be the last. 

When she opened her eyes they wandered from 
one familiar face to another, but she did not 
recognize one of ihem, and sank into a kind of 
stupor, out of which it seemed imposs‘ble to 
arouse her, 

“Now, boys, tell me where yon frst came vpon 
Louise, ard every circumsiance connected with 
this affair. She musi bave unde-gone some sud- 
den and terzinle excitement,” said the Doctor to 
his son and nephew, as tae three stood in the 
librazy. 

Fravk was a strictly-irathfa! hoy, so was George 
Newman; for the cousins resembled each other 
in person aad character. though George was the 





feared the Doctor's displeasure; hut to their honor 
be it told both feared the stain of a lie on their 
souls far more. and ihey told the truth without 
prevarication or embellishment. 

Tt appeared that the iwo cousins had laid a 
plan to have a liitle sport with Jonise, whose 
cowardice had always been a subject of much 
coatemptcons ridicule with hoih of them; bvt a 
good opportuniiy for the execation of their proj- 
ect hac never offered itself till thai evening, when 
having siarted ior home befure the young gin’, 
they caught sight of her figure some distance up 
the road. 

“Now,” exclaimed Frank, “we'll have a little 
fun, You just jump over the stune wall on the 
right and I on the left, and we ‘ll spring out on 
her as she goes by.” 

George fell inio the plan with alacrity, and 
they concealed themselves behind the hill, and 
disguised their faces before the girl came up, and 
here frank broke down. 

“You tell the rest, George.” 

And George tol: it. 

The Doctor listened in evtire silence to the 
whole siory, »ut his face grew into such a stern- 
ness 0; expression as the hoys had never seen 
there before they concluded, and even then he 
did not speak, only he continued looking at 
them. 

“QO, father!” cried Frank at last, “do not look 
at me Jike that! You know I would have died 
sooner than done J.ouise any hurt; but I thought 
we'd just have a littie fun.” 

“And a ‘little fun’ may have cost your sister's 
life or her reason!” 

“O, father, she will not die now!” 

“God only knows, Frank. Your punishment 
is heavy enough, and I shall not add to it; but 
may the Lord have pity upon us all!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


——9 o___ 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


Curist never lingers }ung with dumb souls: if 
there be no crying out to him, he loves not 
silence, and he departs and hetakes bimself to 
those heats which are full of the music of 
prayer. What a marvelous influence prayer has 
upon our fellowship with Jesus! We may always 
measure one »y the other. Those pray most fre- 
quently and ferveutly who bave been constant 
attendants on the kind Intercessor; while, on the 
other hand, those who wrestle the hardest in sup- 
plication will hold the angel the longesi. Josh- 
ua’s voice staid the sun in the heavens for a 
few hours; but the voice of prayer can detain 
the Sun of righteousness fur months and even 


quieter and less demonstrative of the two. Both | years. 
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THE BRIDAL. 


BY NELLIE L. BUTTERFIELD. 


How rery beautiful she looked in robe of spotless 
white! 

Ko costly jewel glittered there, no diamond sparkled 
light; 

The tiny rose-bud half concealed beneath a golden 
curl, 

Scarce rivaled in its purity the beautiful young girl. 


The tear-drop glistened ir her eye, then falling o’er 


her cheek, 

Told of a thousand tender thoughts she had no power 
to speak; 

And mem’ry gathered up once more her jewels from 


the past, 
Dearer to-day because this look might be in life the 


last. 


Henceforth she must forget the ties that bound her 
heart to home, 

Or struggle with its pleadings low in the long years 
to come; 

| Another’s lot she now must share, his home would 
be her own— 

That home might be an uzknown grave in eastern 
desert lone. 


He for whose sake she could resign so much her heart 
held dear, 

Was going, in his Master’s name, in heathen lands to 
bear 

The cross his Master once had borne, nor might he 
lay it down 


Till patient toil and holy trust had won a starry crown, | 


And they are spoken now, the words that bind those 


hearts for life, 
And softly whispered she has heard “my own, my 


blessed wife!’’ 
As if responding to that word her heart beats calmer 


now, 
’T is hers to honor, and she feels how binding is that 


vow. 


A tearful bridal, yet in hope she breathes the low 
“« good-by,”’ 

And smiles are blending with the tears that glisten 
in her eye. 

The friends are gone, and once again that circle, as 
of yore, 


Has gathered by the hearth-stone old, where they may | 


come no more. 


Ths father’s voice is lifted now in Iow yet earnest 
prayer, 

That He who called them to his work will keep them 
in his care, 

Then gathered closely to his heart as in the days long 
past, 

Kisses that fair and guileless brow, and knows that 


kiss the last. 


“Thy mother’s blessing goes with thee, child of my 
warmest love, 


Tears will not come when next we meet in our blest | 


home above. 





I thank thee, Father, for the gem thou gavest once 
to me; 

I well can render back the loan and trust my child 
with thee!’’ 


A last look in her mother’s eye—those fond arms 
round her mali ; 

She dare not trust herself to speak; one kiss and she 
is gone! 

And now undimmed must be her gaze back on her 
early home, 

E’er cherished will that picture be in the long years 


to come. 
——--+@-«—___ 


WAKED TOO SOON. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


CLIMBING steep banks in the forest— 
Hunting for violets bluae— 
That I was doing this morning 
When I was wakened by you; 
Breathing the sweet, faint fragrance 
Of the hemlock and the pine, 
Setting my feet on the mosses 
And the tangled partridge-vine, 
When, laying your hand on my shoulder, 
You suddenly brought me back 
To this world’s bitter December, 
To this life’s snow-drifted track. 


And I thought, with a pang and a shudder, 
As soon as I opened my eyes, 

And saw the frost on the window, 
And the pallid and dim sunrise, 

That Kitty had slept in the parlor 
All this long winter night, 

With only a sheet around her 
And a summer dress of white! 

Ab me! how the wind is blowing! 
How tedious will be the way 

That leads to the drifted church-yard 
Over the hills to-day! 

‘ How hard the ground is frozen! 

I wish you had left me yet 

Searching the summer forest 
After the violet. 


———_-@e—__—___ 


THE PAST. 
BY MARY E. GRIGSBY. 


A wonrnprovs legacy, O Past! 
Thou leavest to the sons of men; 
Upon each heart thy name thou bast 
Engraven as with iron pen; 
And dark or bright that name appears, 
As it is sealed in hopes or fears, 
Or wreathed with smiles or bathed in tears. 


For not alone bright joy remains 
To mark tbe blissful, fleeting hours, 
But nere and there life’s page retains 
A word, a tine where sadness lowers. 
O Pasi! thou unrelenting king! 
Time, willing slave, to thee will bring, 
Of hope or sorrow, every thing. 
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This boon is not of sordid gold, 
Of jewels rare, or gems of earth; 
Its value never can be told; 
The heart alone can know its worth. 
O Past! this wondrous legacy 
Each living, human soul may see 
In its own cherished memory. 
Thou claimest childhood’s happy dreams, 
With all the bliss those visions bring; 
And swiitly, too, maturer schemes 
Are borne upon thy eagle wing. 
Thou takest hopes and joys to thee, 
And leavest as a legacy 
Their fondly-treasured memory. 


—_°¢ o—__—— 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE. 
Ir might have been! those words so full of meaning 


To thousands, breathe their time-worn mournful | 


strain; 
Shutting out present joys, while wildly gleaming 
Come by-gone hours to rack the fevered brain. 
The air is full of whispers and upbraidings, 
Of aspirations crushed, of doubt and sin; 
Ah! few there are who have not heard that cadence 
Deep in their souls, alas! It might have been! 
It might have been, the cbild says to its mother, 
With blue eyes raised unto the deep blue sky; 
If he had lived, my darling little brother, 
No mortal would be hsppier than [, 
We used to gather wild flowers by the brooklet, 
And climb together up the mountain’s brow; 
Our little boat stands filled with withered leaflets— 
I can not row it o’er the waters now. 
It might have been! Upon the heart of childhood, 
Those words fall with a weary weight of woe; 
Alas! that it should ever know their meaning— 
Should ever see its childish joys laid down. 
It might have been, in sadness thiaks the maiden, 
While musing o’er fond hopes which now are dead; 
Alas! a careless word hath left life’s purpose 
A withered mockery, whence joy hath fled. 
She seeks the giddy throng; her bright eye beaming, 
Speaks not of burning, eager thoughts within; 
Skilled well is she in power of joyous seeming, 
Yet on her heast is traced, It might have been. 
It might have been, a proud youth sadly murmurs; 
God only knows the sting of this, and yet 
Pride still will be my shield, now and forever; 
I, too, can learn to say, I will forget. 
And thus two hearts were barred from out each other; 
That night two barks went drifting o’er the sand 
Of lifelong sorrow. Can there be another 
Greater than this—the sundering of heart-bands? 
The man of middle age dreams by his fireside 
Of fond plans wrecked upon life’s troubled wave; 
Of bright hopes, knowing but an * our’s creation, 
But to sink down into an early grave. 
The blooming matron, seated by the window, 
Struggles with her rebellious thoughts within; 
She, too, is thinking on life’s joyous promise, 
And sadly murmurs, 0, it might have been! 
Where are those youthful dreams—the bright creations 
Which many fail to realize on earth? 


{ 
, They go before us to a land of beauty, 


Where we shall know them in a holier birth. 
Thank God! this is not all; there is another 
World, better than this checkered lifetime far, 
Where friend shall meet with friend—where sister, 
brother, 
Shall dwell in holy land beyond the stars. 


There we shall taste the sweets of joy forever; 
There we shall know no more of doubt or sin 

There our frail heart-strings never more shall quiver 
With those upbraiding words, It might have been! 


——_—_+ @ e—___—___ 


WINTER EVENING. 


BY REBECCA 





LAUCK. 


Sort.y now the ev’ning ray 

Fadeth from the sky away, 

And the shadows longer grow 

On the pure, unsullied snow. 

As the twilight deeper falls, 
Dark’ning on the chamber walls, 
And the flames dance to and fro 
With a ruddy, fitful glow; 

Then I watch the silent night, 
Note the siars’ faint, twink’ling light, 
And the moon which seems to me 
Like a golden ship at sea; 

And my heart recalls a night 
When ihe stars were just as bright, 
And the pale moon’s silv’ry ray 
Like a shad’wy, dreamy day; 
When the soft, new-fallen snow 
Was as spotless as ’t is now. 

But a weight was on my heart 
That I now feel but in part. 

So I thank the God above 

For his great and changeless love, 
And I ask, through all earth’s strife, 
Grace to meet the ills of life. 


A HYMN BY THE WAY. 
BY ELLEN E. MACK. 
No, this is not your rest, my sanguine soul; 
For earth is but the journey to the goal 
That lays beyond the narrow bounds of time, 
Across the river Death, within the heavenly clime. 


But praises to the Lord who lends the ray 
Of Gospel light, to cheer thee on thy way! 
Thanks to the blessed Comforter, whose power 
Doth make joy true, and Jigbten sorrow’s hour! 


Praises to God for all things; every good 

Comes from his hand of love, his heart of plenitude; 
But chiefest, 0, my soul! thy praise ascends 

For those in Christ beluved; for Christian friends! 





Awhile on earth our paths of life may meet; 


| We clasp glad hands; we hold communion sweet; 


Again they part, and we, with tear-dimmed eye, 


| Perhaps to meet no more until we meet on high. 


O Time, that bears us on so swiftly toward that shore 
To which, when.pass’d, we can retura no more, 

Is but a friend to us, who long to be 

Forever in our home, O Lord, with thee]! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
AN EARTHLY ANGEL. 


T is very seldom that I meet with such exam- 

pies of moral virtue as the one which I am 
now going to relate for the benefit of the rising 
generation. Miss W. was one of my earliest 
pupils. When she first came into my school her 
health was extremely delicate, and she was sub- 
ject to fits of mental dejection. She came from 
Maryland. She wept bitterly every day for sev- 
eral weeks, no one knew why; she spoke but 
little, and she always stood aloof from her com- 
panions. I was not then so well acquainted with 
her character as I am now, and therefore did not 
treat her as I wish I had done. She swept my 
room every morning in the week except Sunday 
and Monday. One morning I gave her a repri- 
mand for neglecting to sweep it clean, and wound 
up by telling her that she must rot forget to 
sweep it on the next morning. I was surprised, 
on returning to my room that afternoon, to find 
her brushing off all the dust she could find in 
the room. I should have reproved her for work- 
ing at so unseasonable an hour, but I understood 
her intentions, and did not speak to her. She 
continued brushing till the room was all clexn. 
I said to her, “This room looks nice—you can 
make every thing look pretty, I suppose.” She 
smiled pleasantly as she replied, “I will try to 
please you, sir.” I laid my hand gently upon 
her head, and desired to know why she wept so 
much. She hesitated at first, but my kind man- 
ner overcame her scruples, and she said slowly, 
“T am not only sorry for the death of my mother, 
but I am anxious to see my father.” I was 
pleased with her filial affection, and promised her 
that I would try to supply the place of both father 
and mother to her. From the time of this con- 
versation her manner was altered, and I saw no 
more of the gushings of her grief, though she 
never ceased to speak of her beloved parents. 

When she was in the school-room she watched 
my countenance to anticipate my wishes; she 


took a rag out of the drawer of my table to use | 


it as I desired, and replaced it in the drawer 
‘when she judged from my countenante that it 
was my will that it should go to its resting- 
place. 

If any of my female scholars were disposed to 
trouble me, Miss W 
them of the sinfulness of such a mischievous 
spirit. She frequently advised them to pay proper 
homage to me. She spoke to me of God in an 
artless manner; she said that she wished to go to 
heaven, and there rejoin her sainted mother. She 


often tried to convince | 


told me she prayed for her father, for her in- 
structor, and her companions. ' 

I am fond of fun. I often like to~lead people 
by the nose blindfolded. Miss W. and I fell 
sick at the same time. I laughingly told her 
that she had communicated her sickness to me, 
not being disposed to be alone in suffering pain. 
She seemed to treat it as a joke. I grew so sick 
that I was subjected to medical treatment, which 
soon after resulted in my recovery. I was glad 
to teach her again. She looked unusually sad, 
and, on my questioning her as to the reason of 
it, she told me that during my sickness she could 
not sleep at night, so much did she fear that she 
was the cause of my illness. I regretted that the 
joke had been carried too far. 

She was transferred from my class after hav- 
ing been under my charge two years and a half, 
as I had to take in new scholars. I fell sick once 
again. She came every day into my room, min- 
istering to my comfort; and she never left me 
without offering up a fervent prayer to God for 
my health. Every man has enemies as well as 
friends. My enemies formed a conspiracy against 
me, and succeeded so far as to deprive me of the 
friendship of all my scholars. I had a hard time 
of it, trying to settle differences. At this crisis 
Miss W. came nobly up to my aid, endeavor- 
ing to effect a reconciliation between my enemies 
and me. Her efforts were remarkably successful. 
She is the best friend I have in the world, except- 
ing, of course, my wife. She is only seventeen 
years of age. I admite her moral heroism. At 
a glance of her mild blue eyes, a man unac- 
quainted with her character would take it for 
granted that she was not formed for a moral 
heroine. 

She is remarkably faithful. I at first thought 
that her father was a farmer, and nothing else, 
but two years ago I learned from one of his 
friends that he was a physician, and, for reasons 
which it is not necessary to mention, I requested 
her to conceal his profession from her compan- 
ions. She has never since divulged the secret. 
| She has a scrupulous regard for truth. I believe 
I can not be mistaken in supposing that there is 
more of a heavenly angel in her composition 
than a human being. 





THE MUTES FORMS OF EXPRESSION. 


| 

The compositions of mutes who are rocked in 
‘the cradle of knowledge bear such emphatic 
marks of the infancy of reflection as invariably 
characterize our first endeavors to comprehend 


any portion of practical knowledge. For in- 
stance, a little boy who has been less than two 
years under instruction, composed the following 
sentences, in which the word like was introduced: 
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“A boy likes to dirty the mud”—meaning that 
@ boy likes the dirty mud. “A girl likes to drink 
in the mouth.” “A girl likes to laugh on the 
mouth.” 

Another boy, whose stay in the school exceeds 
three years, wrote the following letter a few 
weeks ago: 

“ PHILADELPHIA, August 28, 1857. 

“My pear Parents,—I am well; I wish to 
write a letter you. All the pupils are well, ex- 
cept who two sick. My teacher kindsto me. I 
is likes him much very. I have no news; poor 
minds can not tell much. I wish to love to my 
brothers, they must come see me in the institu- 
tion. I give love to my mother. I wish her to 
write me to.” 

The other day I asked a girl of nine summers 
if she was sick. She replied, “No, sir, I not 
sick.” I inquired who was her instructor. She 
spelt “ M-o-u-n-t.” I said to her, “ What is your 
name?’ She quickly answered, “Mary Ann 
B——,” thus showing that she could not tell 
the name of another person so readily as she 
did her own. A large boy of sixteen years 
wrote the following sentence on the word put: 
“ A teacher puts of a pencil into the box.” His 


stay, it should be observed, has been short. He 


seems to have a good mind. He thinks deeply 
on what he has learned during the day. The 
language of signs is to the deaf and dumb the 
easiest in the world; but it requires many years 
to enable them to write fluently and correctly; 
one mute in a hundred writes with considerable 
accuracy, and all this in consequence of their 
being shut out from verbal communication with 
the world. Semi-mutes can go ahead of born 
mutes, if they have the will and energy. Born 
mutes are apt to take a “step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous” in making mistakes. The 
wisest of this class of mutes—and he is a minia- 
ture painter of decided merit—is in the habit of 
using the phrase “all the minds of men,” etc., 
in corresponding with his friends. That phrase 
should be rendered the minds of ali men. I give 
an extract from a letter written by a graduate 
of our institution, who lost her hearing at three 
years of age, and who in consequence of a re- 
verse of fortune can not devote much of her time 
to study: 

“ My uncle and aunt came here from Ohio last 
evening, but they have left for Juniata county 
this morning. He is my father’s brother. He is 
well off, and he has a very good farm in Ohio. 
They will be here to see us again. I was agree- 
ably surprised when I got your magazine, The 
Genius of the West. I like it very much, though 
I have not read it. I will read it. I read two 
papers last night, which you sent to me with your 





very interesting Jetter yesterday morning. The 
story of Darling Lotty is very funny, and good. 
She ought to have learned the art of housekeep- 
ing before she got married. The Creole girl’s 
story is very beautiful; she was worthy of the 
best man’s affeciions. I found two pieces in 
your letier; I was muck pleased with the piece 
‘Do rot stay longer.’ Bishop Potter came to 
L—— on Saturday last, and the next day he 
preached, and confirmed three ladies in the Epis- 
copal Church. I did not gothere. Their names 
were Miss C—— and Miss B——. Write to me 
soon and tell me every thing.” 

The above extract is very simple, but well 
written. It would be difficult to find any other 
mute of her sex who writes half as good a letter 
as the above. Jt may be expected, therefore, 
that those who are ergaged in teaching the 
deaf and dumb have hard work to conduct the 
infentile mind through the Jabyrinth of knowl- 
edge. 1 would not be at all surprised if my em- 
ployment should kill me outright. 

Here is an extract of a letier, verbatim et lit- 
eratim, which was written to me a short time ago 
by a deaf and dumb youth of studious habits: 

“ Dear Farenp,—I wish to write a letter to you. 
You like to receive a letter from me. 1am health 
in good. When will goes to home in the vaca- 
tion? Iam glad to see youwell. I send a news- 
paper to my friend. My father very sick. Give 
to love to my inquiring friends. I am your af- 
fectionate friend.” 

The writer of the above had been under in- 
struction more than four years at the time he 
penned it. I have said that he was of studious 
habits, but his mind was not directed in a proper 
channel, or rather not properly developed. He 
was not well posted in the philosophy of gram- 
mar, it seems. 

I read a letter written by a deaf girl, also of a 
studious turn of mind. It was in these words: 

“ Dear BrotHer,—I like tosee you. I wish you 
to write to me a letter. My health bad little. I 
hope that my parents are the same. James— 
teacher my. I wish to go to home vacation next 
July. Give my love to my brother, father, mother, 
and sister.” 

It seems that this girl studied to little purpose. 
But if her parents educated her carefully and” 
with perseverance after she left school, their !a- 
bors would be blessed; for “the last is the best.” 
I know an intelligent young gentleman who, 
while at school, was in the habit of making 
provoking mistakes, but who at the end of three 
years became a correct writer. Many others 
might have acquired quite a respectable com- 
mand of the English language, but their parents 
or friends set them working all day, so that they 
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had no opportunity of cultivating their minds. 
There is a deaf young lady who, thongh by no 
means remarkable for brilliancy of intellect, by 
constant application to study, assisted by the in- 
structions of her kind parents, has acquired a 
good knowledge of language. 

A mute who does not know how to express his 
or her ideas is the most miserable creature in ex- 
Let every parent who has a deaf child 
encodrage his child to read and write, even 
though that child be a dunce. For deaf mutes 
knowledge is the most desirable luxury the lit- 
erary market can afford. “ Perseverentia vincit 
omnia.” Be up and act, ye who give birth to 
“children of eternal silence.” Be not weary in 
| this good work. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I know that a repetition of the pronoun J must 
offend the refined ear, but for one I can not heip 
| making myself the hero of my own story in the 
present instance. I never will forget the nature 
| of the Christraas presents which I had the fortune 
| or misfortune to receive in 1854. I received a 
| present of a frog, made of India-rubber, from a 
| deaf and dumb young lady of Washington, D. C., 
who was then on a visit to her friends in Phila- 
| delphia, and a capital gift it was. I made merry 
over it, aud gave thanks to the donor for it. Re- 
| ly on it, I almost fell in love with that trumpet 
| of a girl, the sender of the couaterfe't frog. She 
is on the eve of marriage. When the “event” 
takes place, may she be wrapped up in the heaven 
of enraptured delight! Her intended husband, 
| though depiived of the faculty of speech, is some- 
| thing of a poet. I used to study with him years 


| agone. 


| The next favor I received was a beautiful silver 
toothpick from the “ belle of Catawissa that was,” 

as Mrs. E (now dead) was often called. I, 
| of course, was in raptures with it. She was a 
| graduate of the Philadelphia Institute, well edu- 
catec, and stood high in the estimation of her 
acquaintances. Her bereaved husband, also a 
mute, has the sweetest duck of a face I ever saw. 
When I said to his wile, then a maid, full of life's 
rosy hopes, “ Miss E , | gladly greet you upon 
your success in making so handsome a man wor- 
ship at your shrine—picture to yourself, dear, 
the exquisite felicities of marriage,” I little 
dreamed that I was so soon to see in her own 
case verified the adage that “in the midst of life 
we are in death.” 

That love of a silver apple-knife is a gift from 
my good friend Mrs. P , deaf and dumb, and 
wife of one of my fellow-teachers. Ske also pre- 
seuted me with a nice cup, lined outside with two 
large human ears attached to a man’s face; and 





a wooden man, standing, to the appearance, seven 
feet in his stockings, stick in hand, cheeks cov- 
ered with whiskers, brown frock coat, and blue 
pantaloons. She nasa highly-intellectual daugh- 
ter, now in her eleveath year, who, the good girl, 
gave me a picture of two girls sitting in a boat 
manned by a boy, the whole inclosing an ounce 
of sugar candy; and a piece of stone represent- 
ing a fat man habited in a drab coat, his cheeks 
stickiag out with fatness. ‘This little girl is bless- 
ed with all the censes, and can make signs. 

My cwn pupil, an Indian girl, and whose mother 
is likewise a mute, made me a present of two 
pieces of candy, one representing a horse and its 
rider, the other a basket. She is a semi-bar- 
barian, yet she is generous, and ardently attached 
to those who do her a good thing. Her father 
deceased a year or two ago. He could hear and 
speak. 

A young man, deaf from childhood, was pleased 
to favor me with a beautiiul picture of a rose, 
which might adorn any drawing-room. To use a 
vulgar phrase, he “knows a thing or two.” To 
his credit be it spoken, his benevolence extended 
itself beyond his own family circle to many boys 
and girls. 

A lively, good-looking girl, partially deaf, and 
whose parents are well off in some wealth, did 
me the honor to give me a big man, with a night- 
cap on, done in sugar. I was delighted with the 
thing, for I am fond of the ludicrous. Let me 
say a word about this girl. She can dance, and 
paint, and work in “rich embroidery.” She has 
a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, and will 
laugh loudly and long. In conversation she is 
free, sensible, and entertaining. 

But last of all, a delicate little girl, now nine 
years of age, gave me a Christmas kiss, a kiss of 
childish love, which, depend upon it, filled my 
heart with joy unspeakable. O, how I love this 
sweet little angel! She came to the Institute 
when only six years of age, having lost her father, 
and her mother being too poor to support her. 
When I gaze on her blue eyes, how I wish she 
was my own daughter! She often comes to me 
and lays her little head on my knee to sleep 
awhile. None but a father can imagine how I 
feel when I see her dear head reclining upon my 


knee. 
——ege——_—— 


TRUE AMBITION, 


Ir is the ambition of most men to absorb oth- 
era into their own life, that they way shine the 
more brightly by the stolen rays of other lights; 
but it is the Christian's highest aspiration to be 
absorbed into another, and lose himself in the 
glories of his sovereign and Savior. 
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SECURITY OF THE CHRISTIAN’S FINAL 


2 . 


BY REV. J. C. WBLLS. 


WICE since the creative energy of the Most 
High was first manifested in the production 
of intelligent beings has sin invaded the province 
of holiness, bringing confusion and misery in 
its train. There was a period when the universe, 
illuminated by the brightest effulgence of Divine 
glory, was unobserved by the shades of moral de- 
filement. Angelic choristers innumerable filled 
it often with the sweetest strains of heavenly 
music. Harmony prevailed. Joy without sad- 
ness, pleasure without pain, truth without error 
were the heritage of the first-born sons of God. 
Communion with their heavenly parent, intimate, 
unrestrained, was constantly afforded them, and 
their intercourse with one another was ever at- 
tended. by the highest delight. There was no 
discord, nor jealousy, nor selfishness—no intri- 
cate questions of policy to vex them, no oppos- 
ing foes to disturb or alarm. Yet a part of this 
celestial brotherhood became ambitious, revolted 
from their allegiance to God their king, and 
departed from their filial fear of God their 
father. They were hurriedly driven away by the 
terrible vengeance of the eternal throne, scathed 
and ruined, into the fathomless abyss of endless 
woe. 

Perhaps to fill up the breach thus meade in the 
intelligent creation, God determined to form 
material worlds, and people them with new 
orders of inhabitants. “He spake, and it was 
done. He commanded, and it stood fast.” He 
clothed the new-born earth with verdure, and 
decorated it with flowers of various shapes and 
colors. The sun was appointed to rule the day, 
and the moon to rule the night, while the stars 
nightly glittered in the depths of space, like spark- 
ling gems upon the brow of evening. He formed 
birds to fly in its atmosphere, and fishes to in- 
habit its mighty seas. He made beasts, also, 
and insects, and reptiles, all for beauty and 
utility. 

Then said the Father to the Son and Spirit, 
“Let us make man, in our image, after our like- 
ness.” Man was cfeated, a partner was given 
him, and they were placed in a garden of bliss, 
a bower of delight. All around them was glori- 
ous, and their hearts were filled with joy. The 


most beauteous scenery of naturg was before | 
They had | to measure arms with Omnipotence they were 


them for rapturous contemplation. 
uninterrupted communion with God, who favored 
their residence with his peculiar presence. An- 
gele, who shouted over the forming earth, loved 
to hold converse with their younger brother, man. 
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made the garden vocal with their melodious 
anthems. The beasts revered their ruler, and 
crouched submissively at his feet. The happi- 
ness of our first parents was perfect—there was 
nothing to mar it. Even the prohibition of the 
tree in the midst of the garden was not in real- 
ity a restraint upon their positive pleasure. 
How sadly different is it now! Pain, sorrow, 
disease, death, frightful forms of misery are uni- 
versally prevalent on the earth. The destroyer 
sin is among the works of God. 

But we rejoice in the assurance that through 
the Gospel we may be brought out of the shad- 
ows that now envelop us into the light of a joy- 
ous immortality, where we shall go no more out 
forever. Still, in view of the past are we not 
led anxiously to inquire, may not sin again visit 
the realms of holiness and happiness? Can we 
have an absolute assurance of the eternal perpe- 
tuity of heavenly purity and blessedness? Per- 
haps there may be a revolt among the redeemed 
at some future period, as there was among the 
superior intelligences in their “first estate.” 
How can this be infallibly guarded without de- 
stroying their moral agency? 

I think these inquiries can be satisfactorily 
answered. Our moral agency shall not be de 
stroyed, yet our heavenly estate shall be infalli- 
bly secured. There is a certainty that no revolt 
will ever occur either among the angels who 
remain steadfast, or among the ransomed inhab- 
itants of the celestial city. Let us proceed to 
the proof of these affirmations. 

Even now there is a law of our being restrain- 
ing or limiting our moral agency, which will be 
an effectual safeguard to the eternal possession 
of the Christian’s inheritance. This law may 
thus be stated: No being can choose misery for 
its own sake. TF shall offer no evidence of the 
correctness of this statement, for I suppose no 
one will venture to dispute it. But it may be 
well to illustrate it briefly. 

The angels who fell aimed not to plunge 
themselves into a condition of irretrievable mis- 
ery and degradation. From the few and obscure 
intimations contained in the Scriptures of the 
sad event which stripped them of their former 
glory we learn that a desire to rise higher than 
their allotted station—a discontented ambition, 
procured their present ruin. They had no knowl- 
edge of the fatal effects of rebellion, either by 
experience or observation, and in a vain attempt 


conquered and overwhelmed. 

As to our first parents they did not purpose to 
bring destruction upon themselves and their pos- 
terity in partaking of the forbidden fruit. They 


The little choristers among the feathered tribes wished to be as “gods, knowing good and evil.” 
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Indeed, the Scriptures expressly inform us that | found in his appetites—an enemy that slew the 


“when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat.” 

The angels have witnessed the complete dis- 
comfiture of their former companione who wildly 
strove with the Almighty. And with such obser- 
vation they will not, they can not repeat the seif- 
destructive experiment. The redeemed shall 
have exhibited at the judgment day a full dis- 
play of the terrors of the retributive justice of 
God in the perpetual imprisonment of the fallen 
angels, and the awful condemnation of wicked 
men to the torments of eternal fire. Besides, 
every one shall then have become acquainted 
by actual experience with the evil effects of sin. 
Can they knowingly, willfully leave their seats 
of bliss, surrender their holiness and exemption 
from sorrow, and provoke the vengeance of the 
eternal God in order to win a certain prize of 
remediless woe? Nay, it is impossible. Heaven 
is secure. Its glories are eternal. Its inhabit- 
ants shall be absolutely incapable of returning 
to corruption and misery; yet without violence 
or undue restraint imposed upon the exercise 
of their moral agency. 


a 


SELF-CONQUEST. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 


“A man, to bea man, 
Must rule the empire of himself, 
In it must be supreme.” 


HE greatest of all heroes is the man who has 
conquered himself. The world’s imperial 
Alexanders and Caesars are not comparable to 
him fora moment. Though their fame has been 
heralded by history and embalmed in song, whom 
did they conquer? If it be replied that they con- 
quered their enemies, offensively or defensively 
considered, the next question to be determined 
is, Was the contest an equal one? To this, in 
most cases, it must be answered, No! They 
triumphed over the weak by the power of 
might. Exceptions to this truth there are, but 
the teaching of all history is that this world’s 
conquerors mastered their foes by superior strat- 
egy or superior force. The glory of their tri- 
umphs is greatly diminished by the inequality of 
the engagements in which they were achieved. 
But whom does the moral hero conquer? Him- 
self, is our emphatic answer. Does he gain the 
mastery over “a foeman worthy of his steel?’ 
We shall see. Himself is his enemy, and his 
moral nature the battle-field. 





A giant foe is | 


man who slew his thousands on his way to a 
crown and kingdom, Alexander the Great; but 
the moral hero conquers his appetites. “I keep 
my body under subjection” was the declaration 
of that prince of conquerors, Paul, the apostle, 
in comparison of whom the intemperate, self- 
slain Macedonian monarch reaches the point of 
nothing. Anger and lust have slain hecatombs 
of imperial victims. History abounds in in- 
stances of those who took cities and conquered 
empires, and yet who were immolated on the 
altar of their own evil passions. And yet this 
enemy has been mastered by the man who has 
conquered himself. Surely he is the greater 
hero, since he gains the victory over the greater 
enemy. The declaration of the wise man has 
the affirmation of all reason: “He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.” 

The annals of all time teach that ambition for 
power is no inconsiderable foe; and yet that 
which slew the mighty Casar—“ for Cesar was 
ambitious ’—has been conquered by many a self- 
conqueror. Look at the former “ with a senate 
at his heels,” and then survey the noble propor- 
tions of that man’s-character who preferred “ af- 
fliction with the people of God” to the throne 
and princely treasures of Egypt, and then say, 
reader, who was the greater hero? Public opin- 
ion has been in time past, and sometimes is now, 
no small enemy to the moral hero; and yet even 
this has been dared and conquered by him. Com- 
pare Pilate, judicially satisfied concerning the 
innocence of the Savior, and yet for fear of man 
delivering him up to an ignominious death, with 
the Hebrew worthies, who, rather than wrong a 
good conscience, dared to say to the proud mon- 
arch upon his throne, “We are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter,” and say on which 
side lay the true heroism! To dare to do right 
in the face of stern difficulty requires the loftiest 
moral courage—a courage nobler by far than that 
which has the favor and achieved the scepter of 
this world’s mightiest chieftains! Incorruptible 
in integrity and firm as granite in devotion to 
moral principle, life itself to such a spirit would 
not be conceived as worth having on dishonor- 
able terms. Daring alike to smile on virtue and 
to frown on vice, where may his parallel be found 
among the great names of martial history? 

In deciding the superior heroism of these two 
characters, the next question to be settled in de- 
termining the result is, Was there just cause for 
war? Here, as before, exceptional cases may be 
granted, and yet we may answer, touching the 
general rule, emphatically in the negative. The 
enlargement of empire and the acquisition of 
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treasure, in connection with an insatiable ambi- 
tion for present distinction and future enrollment 
upon the page of history, were in the main the 
only causes which led an Alexander, or a Cesar, 
ora Napoleon to the field of battle. Can this 
be denied? If ii can not, had they just cause for 
war? A thonsand times, No/ If thev had no 
just cause for war, what were they but assassins 
and planderers on a tremendous scale? 

But how is it with the self-conqueror? Has he 
just cause for war with himself? Most undoubt- 
edly he kas. Coastituted of a moral sense, rea- 
son, judgmeni, and will as to his nobler nature, 
and endowed with appetites, passions, and emo- 
tions as to his lower, the forme-, of necessity, 
must rule the latter. Their subordination to the 
law of his reason and judgment is es necessary 
to his happiness as is that of the subject to the 
ruler to good and wise government. The sensual 
or emotional nature must thus yield to the ruler- 
ship of the intellect and moral sense, because a 
rational enjovment of life and its blessings is 
impossible without it. All men have a right to 
be happy; self unconquered, happiness is impos- 
sible; therefore the right to be happy involves 
the necessity and duty of se!f-conquest. 

The cost of these two species of war is another 
item for our consideration in making up a true 
verdict. What did the triumphs of the great 
warriors of history cost? Who can answer that 
question? How much treasure and blood? How 
many millions did they slay to secure to their 
names and deeds the eulogy of history and the 
immortality of song? Alas! that there should 
be a solitary niche of honor ia human annals, or 
any piace in the noble creations of poetic genius 
for such crime-stained spirits! Human figures 
- by no conceivable combinations can cipher out 
the cost of these bloody wars. ‘T were as easy 
to count the host of heaven, or to reckon the 
number of sands on the shore of the sea. 

But how different aud more gloiious are the 
triumphs of selfconquest! They cost neither 
blood nor treasure. No ruined cities, or wasted 
countries, or desolate homes, or broken hearts 
follow in theiz tra‘n. It uas been said by an able 
writer that “e rational conquest is more honor- 
able to a rational creature than a bruial one. It 
is a victory that does no body any harm; no lives 
and treasure are sacrificed to it.” 

Considering, then, the character of the enemy 
conquered, the just reason for the con{ict, or the 
nature of the victory achieved, the moral is in- 
comparably superior to the military hero. Bring- 
ing to the issue a brave will, heroic action, and a 
reliant trust in God, such a spirit is without a 
compeer in the annals of martial heroism. Upon 
that batile-field on which self is slain, he wins 





what never historic chieftain won—a good con- 
science, an honest fame in the world, and life 
everlasting after death! 


—— OOO 


THE INNER TEMPLE. 


BY MARGARET A. PAINE. 

E read of the magnificence and splendor of 

the ancient temple dedicated to the worship 
of the Most High—its pillars of cedar and walls 
“overlaid with pure gold.” But above all are 
we impressed with the holiness and purity of the 
Divine character when we contemplate the 
sacredness of the inner temple wherein the 
Shekinah dwelt ard communed with his people 
“from above the mercy-seat, from between the 
cherubim.” The ancient people of God asso- 
ciated with this temple the deepest and purest 
principles of their being—the vital element of 
their life. So every human heart has its inner 
temple wherein but few may enter. There is a 
life which is and a life which seems to be. How 
often does a rough exterior conceal a true, gen- 
erous nature, whose heart-throbs are tuned to 
harmony with the benevolent and good! Others, 
young, ardent spirits, are they who have caught 
glimpses of the rich mines of science and truth, 
yet they are fettered and restrained by outward 
circumstances. Then the all-absorbing thought 
is how to rise above conflicting obstacles and 
bring to light the hidden jewels of the mind. 
Very earnestly though silently is this conflict 
going on all through the busy hours of the day, 
little dreaming that these privatious are the very 
foundation of an earnest, thorough life. For 
are not poverty and privation the children of 
discipline? and is not discipline the element of 
a true character? Ia this way is the inner life 
perfected when crowned with the diadem of 
heavenly wisdom. There are some whose silent 
influence is unobserved of the world, and yet 
from whose hearts the daily incense of devoiion 
and love ascends. Many such there are in the 
quiet walks of life from whose souls the dross is 
taken, and on whose face is the beauty of intel- 
ligence and truth. They may have known per 
plexities and trials, but to such these are only 
the stepping-stones to a higher, purer life. Those 
whose life is deepest and holiest have not for 
their inheritance an outward show of mirth and 
prosperity covering an aching heart, but an 
inward sweetness and peace, unobserved of men, 
and a “glorious inheritance within the vail.” Yes, 
and blessed be Cod! though there is much of 
sin and evil on earth, yes something refreshing 
to the heari, something responding to sympathy 
and love will ever be found in the inner temple 
of the ‘human soul. 
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AUNT JANET’S DIAMONDS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER Il. 


FOUND. 


\ Y aunt, Josiah, Mr. Chapman, and Lucy 
i! were in the room; the officer had been sent 
down stairs. ‘The diamonds were in the safe 
after all,’ said my. aunt to me the moment I 
entered. “The officer, on pulling the drawer 
right out, found them in the space behind the 
back of the drawer and safe. He says that as 
the drawer was crammed full, the case must 
have got hitched against the cover of the drawer, 
and when the drawer was pulled out, the case 
fell behind it, and so got pushed back by the 
drawer.” 

I could see vindictive triumph in Josiah’s 
eyes. “And now,’ said my aunt, “I have got 
to perform an act of justice toward Lucy. She 
has been wrongfully accused of stealing those 
diamonds. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should have felt that no reparation which I 
could make would be too great; but she met the 
accusation with an infamous story—a_ story 
which, no doubt, she had originally trumped up 
for the purpose of obtaining the good-will and 
assistance of a person who should have been 
above listening to such wicked insinuations.” 

My aunt's words were positive torture in my 
ears. 

“ However,” continued my aunt, “if Lucy will 
sign a paper declaring that story utterly false, 
I will on my part buy her brother off from the 
army, give her a clear year’s wages, and, as far 
as I dare in justice, not concealing what has 
occurred, give her such a character as may gain 
her a respectable place. Mr. Chapman will 
draw out the statement.” 

There was a dead silence while Mr. Chapman 
was writing; I raised my eyes to look at Lucy. 
The girl was evidently so entirely unhinged by 
what had occurred that she seemed quite uncon- 
scious that the matter on hand in any wise con- 
cerned her. 

“Now, Lucy,” said Mr. Chapman briskly, 
“sign this.” 

“Read it to her first,” exclaimed my aunt. 

“But it is not a lie, sir, indeed,” said Lucy 
faintly, interrupting Mr. Chapman as he read. 

Mr. Chapman paid no attention to her, but 
read on to the end. 

“Now,” said he, “we won’t argue the ques- 
tion of its being a lie or not; that would be an 
utter loss of time, for every person of common- 
sense must be convinced that it is. If you sign 
this paper, you obtain the advantages your mis- 


| tress has offered; if you refuse, you leave this 
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house a beggar, without a character. Choose;” 
and he offered her a pen. 

“Lucy!” I cried involuntarily. 

The girl turned and looked at me with un- 
meaning gaze. 

“Silence!” said my aunt to me with a severe 
tone; “don’t you interfere with her.” 

Mr. Chapman was whispering to Lucy. From 
what I overheard it was evident that he merely 
attributed her hesitation to an obstinate persist- 
ence in her story. 

But I could not keep silence. I had been 
forced to speak against Josiah upon strong con- 
I should never have felt convinced of 
my mistake if I thought that the girl had signed 
the paper from mercenary motives. 

“Lucy,” said I, “listen tome. The question 
is, was Mr. Josiah with you in the garden that 
evening before the dinner or not? They say it 
was your interest once to declare he was; it is 
now clearly your interest to deny it. Lay aside 
this wretched question of interest and speak the 
truth. You will have to speak the truth one day. 
It is better to speak it now, though it makes you 
a beggar, than speak it hereafter with shame 
and remorse.” 

I could see how agitated the girl was; pain of 
irresolution flushed her face; she abruptly left 
Mr. Chapman and came to my side. 

“T won't sign it!” she exclaimed. 
speak the truth.” 

My aunt was the first to recover from the sur- 
prise which my conduct created. She rang the 
bell; the butler entered. “Pay that girl,” said 
she, “a month’s wages and turn her out of the 
house. Mind, she leaves this house not a thief 
but a liar.” 

My courage had ebbed away with the words I 
had addressed to Lucy; I sank into a chair over- 
whelmed with an intense feeling of moral ex- 
haustion; then my aunt, in the bitterest words, 
upbraided me for the opinion I persisted in en- 
tertaining about Josiah. She would insist upon 
it, notwithstanding all my assurances, that I had 
eagerly caught at the girl’s story in the hopes of 
undermining Josiah’s character; but the scheme 
had failed—the blow had fallen on my head. 
She called upon Mr. Chapman to witness her 
words: “Not one penny of her fortune should 
be mine; henceforth, I should work for my bread 
as a governess, and cease to be an inmate 
of her house.” Suddenly recollecting herself, 
she drew Mr. Huntly’s letter from her pocket. 
“There,” said she, “the sooner you answer that 
the better. Now! this evening! go, and say you 
are a beggar, and see if he will care for you.” 

I was very angry—indignant at her cruel 
challenge. I spoke at random. “TI will go,” 
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said I, and I left the room. I was far too ex- 
cited to think. I put on my bonnet, hurried 
down stairs and shut the hall door after me. 
Whither?—to Mrs. Huntly's?—but— I began 
to think as I turned on the door-step, and looked 
forth on the common; the old home scene so 
familiar, years and years I had looked out upon 
it from my bedroom window. The sun was be- 
ginning to set as I lingered on the door-step; 
the whole scene was bright and warm, but it 
chilled me through and through. The feeling 
of home was gone—I felt I was face to face 
with the cold, hard world. Then doubt and deso- 
lation came upon me. If my aunt had been 
alone I would have returned and swallowed my 
words, and prayed on my knees to be taken 
back; but I thought of Josiah’s triumph—I dare 
not face that, and I turned away and left the 
house. 

I shall never forget the cruel doubts which 
beset me in that short walk to Mrs. Huntly’s, 
the sad possibilities which thronged my brain; 
not that I doubted of his love, but I knew he 
was not rich; he might have looked for some- 
thing on my part to enable us to marry. At the 
very least, I was throwing myself*on his gener- 
osity, not only accepting, but seizing eagerly at 
his offer as a drowning wretch clutches at a 
straw. Then my circumstances were so totally 
changed since the offer was made that my pride 
revolted at the idea of forcing him out of honor 
to take me as his wife. The idea of going 
to Mrs. Huntly’s, which, on the spur of the 
moment, had appeared perfectly natural and 
proper, began to seem nothing short of utter 
boldness and impudence. 

I am sure I must have given it up and gone 
back humbly to my aunt’s had he—Mr. Huntly— 
not overtaken me on the common; he only 
bowed, and would have passed on—he said after- 
ward he thought he had no right to address me 
till his letter was answered. I spoke his name 
only very low, but he caught it and turned. I 
felt terribly frightened, and could scarcely speak, 
but this was only at first; a few words from him 
and doubt was over, and he took me home to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Huntly was very kind to me; she called 
me from the very first her daughter, listening 
with a mother's sympathy to all I hadtosay. I 
was to call their house my home, and in a very 
short time it really was my own home. We 
were married as speedily as arrangements would 
permit. 

I did all in my power to obtain my aunt’s for- 
giveness, but in vain. The day after I was at 
Mrs. Huntly’s my wardrobe and every thing I 
possessed were sent to me, but no letter or mes- 





sage, and, though I wrote very often, I received 
no reply. This was the only drawback to my 
happiness. Though Mr. Huntly’s income was 
small, it was quite sufficient for every comfort. 
He was so thoughtfully kind, he bought Lucy's 
brother out of the army, and Lucy, poor girl, 
Mrs. Huntly took at once into her service, and 
she never left us till she went away to be married 
many years afterward. 

I had been married three months, and I had 
never even chanced to meet my aunt in my 
walks, but I heard of her from time to time from 
mutual friends. 

One day intelligence was brought me that she 
was seriously ill—a paralytic seizure. In the 
greatest anxiety I hastened to the house, the 
doctor's carriage was at the door. I asked how 
my aunt was. The butler said she was very ill 
Could I see her? The man said he had strict - 
orders to refuse me admittance. ‘ Whose or- 
ders?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Josiah’s,” was the reply. I was reflect- 
ing upon what I had better do when the doctor 
came down stairs. He had always been a very 
kind friend of mine. 

“T’m so glad you are here,” said he, “I think 
it might do your aunt good; she has mentioned 
your name several times.” He begged to have 
a few words with me in the dining-room. 

“ But I’m refused admittance.” 

“Mr. Josiah’s orders, sir,’ said the butler, 
puzzled what to do. 

“T’ll be responsible,” replied the doctor, and 
I followed him into the dining-room. 

The doctor did not disguise from me that it 
was a most serious attack. It was agreed that I 
should enter my aunt’s room as if nothing had 
occurred between us, and busy myself with the 
general arrangements. . 

My aunt's face did brighten up when I ap- 
proached her, and she smiled faintly. I was 
very distressed to see her in so sad a condition. 
I was on the point of referring to the past and 
begging her forgiveness, but the doctor drew me 
back and motioned to me to be silent. 

My presence and attentions seemed to cause 
my aunt so much satisfaction that the doctor ex- 
pressed a strong wish, if possible, that I should 
remain and nurse her. I could sleep on the 
sofa in the room. He feared that my services 
would not be very long required. I was so very 
glad to be of any comfort to my aunt that I read- 
ily agreed to the proposition; then I recollected 
about Josiah, and reminded the doctor of the 
peculiar circumstances in which I was placed. 
He promised me that I Should have no annoy- 
ance or anxiety on that score. I was thus fully 
established as chief nurse. My first meeting 
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with Josiah was not nearly as embarrassing as I 
had feared; he was certainly cold and distant in 
his manner, but he expressed himself very 
pleased that my aunt should have me with her; 
nevertheless, I heard afterward that the unfor- 
tunate butler who had admitted me was _per- 
emptorily dismissed. 

At the first, when my aunt was so ill and help- 
less, Josiah came very little into the sick-room; 
but as soon as she grew better and began thor- 
oughly to regain her consciousness and the use 
of her limbs, he was in and out of the room all 
day. On the plea that I should be overfatigued, 
he wanted me to let the nurse sleep'in the room. 
I would not consent to this; I said that as my 
aunt was so accustomed to my nursing I knew 
she would never like any body else with her. He 
was very reluctant to forego his proposal. The 
nurse slept in the boudoir, and I observed that 
she became far more active and attentive in the 
night than she had been during the worst of the 
| illness. If I got up ever so softly to go to my 
aunt's bed, she was sure to be in the room, and 
more than that, the slightest movement always 
brought Josiah tapping at the door to know if we 
wanted any thing. 

My aunt was so pleased with Josiah’s atten- 
tions she would call out as loud as she could, 
“Thank you, Josiah, you go to bed; it’s nothing, 
Josiah,” 

I remember wanting to send a note home; 
there was no ink in my aunt's inkstand, so I 
asked the nurse to get some She left the room, 
and Josiah presently came in with his own ink- 
stand and placed it before me. I wrote my note, 
which he undertook to send, and then he carried 
his inkstand off with him. 

Somehow I could never get any ink kept in 
my aunt’s inkstand, and whenever I inquired for 
ink Josiah was sure to come into the room. 

I soon discovered that every movement of 
mine was closely watched; but it was all done 
so cleverly and naturally that I had not a word 
to say. 

One morning Josiah was sitting in the room 
with my aunt and myself; I had been up several 
times in the night and was in a sort of half-doze 
| when I heard my aunt address Josiah in a low 
tone, “She has been very good to me during my 
illness, giving up her time so entirely. You feel 
| that, Josiah, don’t you?” 
| “Yes, aunt.” 

“Then, Josiah, forgive her for my sake.” 

“For your sake, aunt, I do forgive her.” 

_ “You hear that?” said my aunt to me, “Josiah 
forgives you.” 

“From the bottom of your heart, say so, Jo- 
siah,” 





“From the bottom of my heart,” echoed Jo- 
siah; but I could see the scowl on his face as he 
spoke. 

“T must do something for her,” continued my 
aunt. 

“OQ, aunt,” exclaimed Josiah, starting from 
his seat and coming to the bedside, “have n’'t'I 
been always affectionate, and attentive, and duti- 
ful? Did I marry against your commands? 
Did I spurn your kindness?” 

“You have been very good, Josiah, very good,” 
replied my aunt. “I only want to do some little 
thing for her, because she has been so attentive 
during this illness.” 

My pride was aroused, and, but for fear of 
overexciting my aunt, I should at once have 
declined any return for doing what was merely 
my duty. 

“T can’t give her any money, I’ve sworn not,” 
said my aunt, addressing Josiah. 

“You did swear it,” he replied very deliber- 
ately, “ Mr. Chapman was witness.” 

“But there are the diamonds, Josiah.” 

“The diamonds!” he exclaimed, raising his 
voice. 

“T could give the diamonds, Josiah.” 

“What! your own diamonds, aunt,” said he, 
“which you have always worn?” 

“ They re not money, Josiah.” 

“But she married out of the family. 
diamonds go to strangers!” 

I could not endure this. I begged my aunt to 
let Josiah have the diamonds. 

“ She shall have the diamonds!” said my aunt 
peremptorily. “Go and get them, Josiah;” and 
with some difficulty she took off her neck the key 
of the drawer. 

Josiah, much to his discontent, was forced to 
obey; he went to the boudoir and brought in the 
diamonds, which he placed on the bed. 

I was so dreadfully afraid of some scene tak- 
ing place, which I knew would be very prejudi- 
cial to my aunt, that I was greatly relieved at 
the doctor being announced. 

“There,” said my aunt, pushing the case 
toward me with great effort, “I said they should 
be yours the first day I bought them if you were 
a good girl; you have been very good during 
this illness; take them and do what you like 
with them.” 

“One word,” said Josiah, speaking to me, 
“never forget that those were once aunt Janet's 
diamonds which she bought years ago. They 
are very precious to me. If you ever desire to 
part with them, or even to modernize the setting, 
let me know. I will strive to scrape money 
together to give the full worth as they stand 
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Poor aunt Janet! she little knew what she was 
doing when she gave me those diamonds. 


The doctor was quite right; my services were | 
not required very long; another seizure took | 
place, and, after lingering for a few days, my | 
aunt died. The whole of the property was left | 
to Josiah, with the reservation that, if he died | 
without children, the land was to go to my eldest | 


son. 

Of course we kept up no intercourse with Jo- 
siah, but I heard quite enough of his goings-on 
to show that I had formed a true estimate of his 
character. As soon as he came into his wealth 
he began to lead a very wild and dissipated life. 

When I placed the diamonds in my husband’s 
hands I told him that aunt Janet had given me 
the option of parting with them, which, if he 
thought advisable, I should be very happy to do, 
as I felt our circumstances would not permit of 
my wearing them. He would not listen to my 


proposal; he was not pressed for money, he said, 
and in a few years I might be fully entitled to 
wear them. 

Ah, my love, I am so glad that you are not 
going to marry a man on that horrid Stock Ex- 


change! I am sure the dreadful anxiety I have 
undergone about Mr. Huntly. In those days he 
was without the experience which he now pos- 
sesses, and at a time when steady business was 
very dull, he took to speculating on his own ac- 
count, and on behalf of others who were very 
cunning and plausible. It seemed that he was 
successful at first, and I used to be quite sur- 
prised at his elation of spirits. One day he 
came home sadly downcast; he had had very 
heavy losses, chiefly through the villainy of a 
client, whose debts my husband was bound to 
make good. He feared it would be necessary 
for me to part with the diamonds. Of course, I 
was only too glad to think that we yet possessed 
the means of setting things to rights. 

According to my promise I resolved at once to 
write to Josiah and offer him the diamonds, and 
we agreed that I had better ascertain their value 
from an experienced jeweler, and so mention a 
sum in the letter. 

Taking Lucy as an escort I went off the next 
morning to a very old-established jeweler’s at 
the top of the Strand, where Mr. Huntly’s family 
had dealt for many years. 

I gave the case into the hands of the chief 
partner of the firm, who happened to be in the 
shop, and asked him to give me some idea of the 
market value of the stones. 

He made a very careful examination. 

“T suppose, ma’am,” said he, “you are aware 
that these are not diamonds?” 

I said, with great warmth, that they had be- 


‘the diamonds. 








| longed to an aunt of mine, that they were bought 
| at 's. 


“Excuse me, ma’am,” he replied, “they could 
not have been sold for diamonds, but they ate 
very perfect imitations; at first I was deceived 
by them myself.” 

“Why,” I replied in a state of the greatest ex- 
citement, “I was present years ago when they 
were bought—I know they are diamonds!” 

“You have asked my opinion,” said the jew- 
eler kindly, “and I am very sorry to be obliged 
to undeceive you. The proof is very simple; I 
shall, if you will allow me, draw a file over one 
of these stones, if the stone remains uninjured 
it is a diamond.” 

“Do it!” said I with desperation; but as I 
spoke I felt the man was right. We were 
ruined—my husband compromised! 

Crash went the file—the stone was starred! I 
looked for a moment and fainted. 

When I came to myself Lucy was attending to 
me. 

“Mr. Josiah!” she whispered in my ear. 

“What?” said I, dreadfully confused. 

“ He took them that night, I know he did.” 

The shop-people were about us; I bade her be 
silent. We regained our coach and returned 
home. I felt convinced that Josiah had changed 
Ah me, it was very weary and 
sad waiting as that day dragged slowly on, and 
Mr. Huntly was so late. When he did come 
home he was far calmer than I had expected. 

“Thank God,” said he, “I know the worst of 
it, a thousand pounds will set things straight 
You told me your aunt gave more tkan twelve 
hundred for the diamonds—” 

“But—” said I in a perfect agony. 

“But what?” he exclaimed impatiently 

“OQ, Edward,” I replied, “the sooner I tell you 
the better. They are not diamonds, they are 
worth nothing!” 

I recounted the events of the morning. 

I shall never forget the end of that day; its 
utter hopelessness and despair; ay, and the bitter 
days that followed close upon it. How to raise 
that thousand pounds? Why, selling all we pos- 
sessed, at the price things fetch at a sale, we 
knew would not realize one half; and then my 
husband would stand compromised for the rest, 
a defaulter, with his name posted up. I remem- 
ber it was all so sad that I felt I was almost 
doing wrong to smile at baby as he laughed and 
crowed in my arms. 

In the absence of direct proof my husband 
thought it was hopeless to do any thing with re- 
gard to Josiah; but I was determined to have 
Mr. Chapman’s advice in the matter. That 
gentleman received me very kindly. I found 
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that Josiah had given him serious offense with 
regard to some pecuniary transaction arising out 
of my aunt's will. He was greatly astonished 
when I told him that the diamonds were false. 
He confessed that, on after reflection, he had 
been very much puzzled by Lucy’s persistence in 
her statement; but if he had entertained any 
suspicions against Josiah, it was, of: course, 
nothing beyond the supposition that Josiah, hav- 
ing asked the girl to meet him, and, fearing the 
affair had been discovered, had endeavored to 
shift out of it as best he might. The false dia- 
monds had given a totally new color to the trans- 
action. The case would stand thus: Josiah 
might have fallen into extravagances before my 
aunt’s death; indeed, he, Mr. Chapman, had re- 
ceived pretty strong proof that such was the 
fact. Unwilling to confess his delinquencies, he 
had sought some other mode of extraction. 
Marriage with me would have given him the 
immediate command of money. That failed. 
Then the abstraction of the diamonds. He 
knew that my aunt would wear the diamonds on 
the night of the dinner-party; Lucy is asked to 
meet him at the end of the garden on that night; 
he takes care that she has the keys of the press 
left for a time in her hands; the diamonds are 
missing; suspicion naturally falls on Lucy. Ten 
days have elapsed between the party and the loss 
of the diamonds being discovered; the diamonds 
are altered during that period, and at the very 
last moment the false stones are cleverly de- 
posited in a place in which nineteen people out 


of twenty would never dream of looking for 


them. But all this supposition, urged Mr. Chap- 
man, is worth nothing unless we can get hold of 
Josiah’s accomplice in the affair. 

Mr. Chapman very warmly pledged himself to 
assist me, though he could not hold out any 
strong hopes of success. 

“Tn the first place,” said he, “ we must ascer- 
tain whether your aunt ever purchased diamonds 
or not.” 

We found, on application, that the jeweler's 





books showed that certain diamond ornaments 
had been sold to my aunt at the price of £1,370. 
Moreover, the late foreman, an old man, who had 
since become a partner, was prepared to swear 
to their being diamonds. 

In order to ascertain Josiah’s cognizance of the 
fraud, Mr. Chapman directed me to write to my 
cousin; and he sketched out a letter which stated 
that my circumstances obliged me to part with | 
the diamonds, and, according to.my promise, I | 
gave him the first offer at the price my aunt had | 
originally paid. 

To my surprise, Josiah sent an answer almost 
by return of post. The letter was written in his 


usual hypocritical style; he deplored the neces- 
sity of my parting with the diamonds, but he was 
truly obliged to me for not forgetting his request. 
He believed that diamonds had lately risen in 
value, and he thought the fairest plan would be 
that the diamonds should be taken to his jewel- 
er’s, and he would direct them to give me the 
highest market price; my own jeweler had, of 
course, better he consulted. 

“He knows all about it,” said Mr. Chapman, 
reading the letter, “ or he would not have made 
such a proposal.” 

“But,” said I impatiently, “how will this avail 
us? The auctioneer is now in our house.” 

“ Have faith, madam,” he replied, “I am act- 
ing under the advice of a very clever detective.” 

He then directed me to write again to Josiah, 
and say that I had been advised that the most 
satisfactory mode of disposing of the diamonds 
would be by public competition. 

Josiah did not communicate with me again, 
but he wrote to the auctioneer commissioning 
him to bid any fair sum at the sale. 

I confess I had given up all hopes of success; 
but on the very evening of the day on which the 
sale took place, while we were anxiously waiting 
for the auctioneer’s account of the proceeds, in 
came Mr. Chapman, exhibiting as much glee as 
his dry legal face would permit. 

“Josiah ’s bought the diamonds!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“What! the paste?” 

“No. Josiah’s not such a fool as to give ten 
thousand pounds for paste.” 

We believed that Mr. Chapman must have 
been suddenly bereft of his senses; but he proved 
his words by a check on his own banker for 
eight thousand pounds; and further than that, 
he placed in my hands a little box containing 
aunt Janet’s veritable diamonds. 

This was Mr. Chapman’s story: It had been 
arranged that the false diamonds should be on 
view with the rest of the effects, but they were to 
be placed under a glass case, and the detective, 
as an auctioneer’s man in charge, was to watch 
narrowly all the people who came to view them. 
It was also agreed, on any person desiring a 


| closer inspection, that the detective was to make 
| excuses about the key of the case having been 


mislaid. Several people, evidently dealers in 
jewelry, had grumbled a great deal at only being 
able to see the diamonds through the glass, but 
nobody had expressed a doubt as to their being 
real. At last two men came in together, and 
while the one was complaining about the key, 


| the other, at a glance, told his companion that 


it did not matter; he knew they were only 
paste. 
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How could that man be certain at a glance 
that the stones were paste? 

The detective motioned to Mr. Chapman, who 
Mr. Chapman went up to 
the man, and drawing him aside, told him that 
he was quite right, the diamonds were only paste, 
and it would be worth money to any person who 
could say how they came to be paste. 

By dint of clever examination and promises 
of reward, the man confessed that he had made 
those very imitation-stones himself! When? 
Somewhere about two years before. For whom? 
Well, he did n't mind saying that—the fellow 
was lately dead—Benson, a Jew money-lender, 
who often employed him for that sort of job. 
On whose behalf was Benson acting? Ah! Ben- 
son kept his affairs very close; but it did happen 
there was a great press at the end to get this 
work done, and when he took it home to Ben- 
son’s he hurried at once into the private office, 
and there was the gentleman, all impatient to 
get possession of the false stones. Benson was 
angry with him for coming into the office. He 
never found out the gentleman’s name, but he 
was certain he should know him again. And 
the diamonds? Yes, he fancied he knew where 
the diamonds were; the set had not been broken 
up; they were in the hands of a man who wanted 
a long price—diamonds were rising in the mar- 
ket, the man could bide his time. 

“Now,” said Mr. Chapman, “that gentleman 
you chanced to see is very anxious to get those 
diamonds back again; he will give the man his 
own price for them if they are brought to my 
office to-morrow morning, and something hand- 
some to you in the bargain.” 

The man agreed. Mr. Chapman wrote to Jo- 
siah, making an appointment for the following 
morning, at eleven o'clock, respecting some exec- 
utor business. 

The man duly arrived at the office with the 
diamonds, and Mr. Chapman had them inspected 
by an experienced jeweler, who declared that 
they were genuine, and that they exactly corre- 
sponded with the original setting. 

Josiah kept the appointment. 

I can almost see Mr. Chapman before me now 
as he described his interview with Josiah. His 


was standing near. 


features never lost their sedate business aspect, | 
but his small gray eyes twinkled with waggish | 


exultation. 
Josiah was very ill-tempered, rude, about some 


proposal of Mr. Chapman’s respecting my aunt's | 
| thought sinful in disposition, but in special acts 


affairs. 

“You are an ungrateful fellow, Josiah,” said 
Mr. Chapman; ‘I’m always doing what I can 
for you. I heard that you were very anxious to 
get hold of your aunt’s diamonds.” 





“Yes,” replied Josiah, “I told the auctioneer 
to bid for me, but he says those diamonds have 
turned out to be sham.” 

“That's just it, Josiah; I have given myself 
all the pains in the world to get the real ones for 
you.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” 

“Fact. They were in the hands of a Mr. 
Benson. (Josiah turned deadly pale.) I find 
that person is dead; but I’ve a young man in 
the next office who was employed by Mr. Benson; 
he says he once saw a gentleman in Mr. Ben- 
son’s office—” 

“T am very much indebted to you for your 
trouble,” exclaimed Josiah, with the deepest of 
scowls on his countenance, “I’m only too glad 
to get my poor aunt’s diamonds. What am I to 
pay?” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” replied Mr. Chapman 
very deliberately. (Josiah made use of very 
strong expressions.) ‘ Perhaps you do n’t think 
they are genuine,” said Mr. Chapman. “Shall 
we have the young man in?” 

“I'll give the money,” said Josiah hastily. 

“Write a check.” 

“T have not so much money at my banker's.” 

“You forget,” said Mr. Chapman, “that the 
money for that estate is lodged at your banker's, 
pending the completion of the purchase; it will 
just suffice.” 

Josiah wrote the check. “Curse you,” he 
exclaimed as he gave it to Mr. Chapman, 

“You ought to say thank you, Josiah. I’m 
sure I’ve taken a deal of trouble for you, acting 
asa friend. Now, if I had acted as a lawyer—" 

“Give me the diamonds,” said Josiah. 

Mr. Chapman placed the box in Josiah’s hand. 
Josiah was about to leave the room. “You will 
excuse me,” said Mr. Chapman blandly, “for 
making the remark, but your late aunt gave her 
diamonds—not the paste-stones—to your cousin. 
It is, of course, for you to consider what claim 
your cousin has to those diamonds.” 

Josiah considered for a moment, placed the 
box on the table, and skulked out of the room. 


——+9e—___—__ 


STYLES OF CONFESSION. 


A may will confess sins in general, but those 
sins which he would not have his neighbor know 
for his right hand, which bow him down with 
shame like a wind-stricken bulrush, those he 


passes over in his prayer. Men are willing to be 
they are disposed to praise themselves, They 
therefore confess their depravity and defend 
their conduct. They are wrong in general, but 
right in particular. 
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BAPTIZED IN TEARS. 


BY CORINTHA A. IRWIN. 


No gleam of light can flash across the sky 
But that the shadowy darkness follows nigh; 
Visions of glory ’round the former wait, 
The latter only tells a dark and tearful fate. 
No beauteous day 
E’er fades away 
In evening gold 
But night infolds the expectant earth, 
Bringing a thousand shadows into birth— 
Shadows dark and cold. 


No dark and thundering cloud e’er shut from sight 
The glorious beauties of the flashing light, 
No gloom-clad nights e’er bore away from day 
Its purple dawn, bright light, or evening ray, 

In shades that fly 

To an unknown sky 

And future years, 
But that the world somewhere, be it less or more, 
Has had a small or wide-extending shore 

Baptized in tears. 


Look back through all the unrolled morns of time, 
Through all known nations and through every clime; 
So has it been through rushing tides of years 
That truth was closed in night, baptized in tears, 
Ere a blinded world, 
As a scroll unfurled, 
The truth received. 
It flashed upon a mind with dazzling light— 
Mind held it up—a marvelous truth—but still in night 
And unbelieved. 
To bless the world or write a deathless name, 
Baptize the work in tears and bear th’ enthusiast’s fame. 
Be world-despised if you ’d be world-renowned; 
To gain a fadeless crown be prison-bound: 
Immortalized 
Is work baptized 
In tearful flood; 
The greatest work the world has ever known, 
Our living Light, was bathed before it shone 
In tears and blood. 


— 


SPEAK KINDLY. 
BY HATTIE FRANK. 


Wuart soft, sweet music hath been stirred 
In hearts unused to song, 

When kindly smiles and loving words 
Have made the fainting strong! 

We know not all that others bear 
Of life’s attending ills, 

And often one kind word of cheer 
A holy mission fills. 

Speak kindly; ’tis a little thing— 
A word, a smile, a tear— 

Yet hearts may bless the light they bring 
When sorrow’s night is near. 

Speak kindly; ’tis the gentle tone 
That helps to soothe a grief: 

Speak kindly; this perchance alone 
May bring a sweet relief. 





Speak kindly ever to the loved, 
Whose hearts may hold thee dear, 

And let each friend—the young, the aged— 
The kindest accents hear. 

Speak kindly to the erring one, 
Though they have wandered far; 

Remember, earthly stains are on 
Thy soul, its grace to mar. 

Speak kindly even to thy foes, 
If any such thou hast; 

To them speak kind, forgiving words, 
And anger can not last. 

Speak kindly; ever may thy name 
Fond hearts with pleasure move, 

And sweet remembrance link the same 
With music tones of love! 


I DREAMED. 


BY JANE L. CHAPPELL. 


I pREAMED of the jasmin that clambered the eaves 
Of the home of my happier years, 
And methought, in the moonlight, its blossoms and 
leaves 
Were begemmed with the night’s early tears. 
I leaned from my casement, all vine-wreathed and 
high, 
With the night’s dewy stillness around, 
The stars of the olden-time’s glorious sky 
Smiling sweetly and quietly down. 
The green, graceful willow was weeping there still 
As it used to be weeping of yore, 
And within its light shadows, so dreamy and still, 
The old watch dog slept on by the door. 


The flowers I nurtured in days that are fled, 
All were sleeping or smiling around; 

The hyacinth lifted its odorous head, 
And the myrtle crept close to the ground. 

The white iris lifted its innocent cheek 
To the kiss of the lilies of June; 

The fresh, dewy roses, sweet-scented and meek, 
Smiled back the soft smiles of the moon. 

And anon as [I listened a lulling old strain 
Floated faint o’er the valley afar; 

’T was the troubadour whippowil singing again 
Of his love to his cold lady star. 

I dreamed of a presence—O, ask not how dear— 
Watchful eyes fondly seeking my own, 

A voice loW and earnest, and close to my ear, 
Like a harp-string’s rich, tremulous tone. 
I dreamed of a kiss—a soft, thrilling kiss, 
Fondly pressed on my moon-lighted brow, 
And a fervent voice bidding the spirits in bliss 
Go write in their records a vow. 

I woke: for the jasmin, the willow, the flowers, 
ihe casement, and whippowil’s strain, 

The presence, the vow, and the moon-gilded hours, 
O I looked and listened in vain. 

The vision was gone like a rose that is strown, 
Scattered far on the hastening stream; 

It was, but it is not; I wander alone 
And lament that it was but a dream. 
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CHINESE MUSIC. 
BY REV. E. WENTWORTH, D. D., 
MISSIONARY AT FUH-CHAU. 


\ USIC is delightful to hear and enjoy, but it 

is a dry subject to write about. Indeed, be- 
yond now and then a dull essay, or a duller re- 
view, or a newspaper tirade on choirs and organs, 
it is scarcely written about at all. Men like to 
shut their eyes and enjoy its sweets as they enjoy 
the sweets of poetry, religion, the results of good 
cooking and other luxuries, without troubling 
themselves with the philosophy of vibrations or 
the reasons why concordant harmonies produce 
pleasing and discord unagreeable effects upon 
the mind. Iam not about to write a dissertation 
on the philosophy of Chinese music. I have 
given no attention to it, and if I had the results 
of my study would find a more fitting place 
along side of those of Rev. E. W. Syle, in the 
records of the Shanghai branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society than in the pages of a popular 
magazine. The Chinese are lovers of music, 
though no great musicians. Their great national 
philosopher, Confucius, was passionately fond of 
it and. recommended its culture, though, like 
other speculatists, he preferred the inner harmo- 
nies of soul and reason to the outer and grosser 
harmonies of sound and sense. The fine arts 
are at a low ebb in China. Architecture has 
never exceeded the dwarfish proportions of the 
stunted oak in the flower-pot of the Chinese gar- 
dener. Pagodas, those unique and graceful 
structures represented on the blue tea-services of 
our grandmothers, and found all over the empire, 
are no longer built. They chronicle the age and 
prevalence of Buddhism, but to the great mass 
of the people their origin and uses are as obscure 
as are those of the pyramids to the Bedouins. 
Temples are found, expensive enough—that of 
Confucius in the city of Fuh-Chau cost $50,000— 
but they are imposing only in grotesqueness, ex- 
tensive area, gilding, and vermilion. The dwell- 
ings of the masses are hovels of mud or wood, 
mainly without floors and chimneys, unacquaint- 
ed with paint and glazed windows, guiltless of 
brooms and soap and water, whose dingy apart- 
ments, frescoed with soot and festooned with an- 
cient cobwebs, are shared lovingly by gods and 
hogs, naked urchins and fowls, dirty women and 
men reeking with the sickening fimes of tobacco 


and opium. The drama, half operatic, is throng- | 
ed by the people only for the sake of the meager | 


scenic representations and acting—the plays be- 
ing conducted, like the Romish worship, in a 
tongue—the court dialect—which the people 
do n’t understand. The writing as well as the 





acting of plays is considered low business, and 
is left to literary hacks and professional strollers, 
as in England before the days of Shakspeare. 
No writer of dramas ever puts his name to a 
play, nor are actors more eminent or better paid 
than cooks, barbers, and wall-layers. Dancing 
as an art, even if the Chinese were not too digni- 
fiedly sluggish and lazy for such active exercise, 
is out of the question, where woman is shut out 
of society and so crippled as often to need a 
walking-stick to preserve a vertical position. 
The Chinese are as fond as Indians of good 
speaking, and listen with profound gravity to lec- 
tures in the vulgar tongue, which are often elo- 
quent; yet oratory is unknown. Parliaments are 
strangers to absolute governments, and courts of 
law make short work in the absence of advocates 
and juries. 

Music does not rise above the level of the other 
fine arts. Chinese mothers sing no lullabies, and 
the youth’s first lessons in music are in the com- 
mon school, where the studies of the pupils are 
carried on at the top of the voice in a nasal sing- 
song, such as we have heard in other days in 
sermons and prayers, and somewhat sacrile- 
giously denominated the “holy tone.” This is 
never laid aside. A Chinaman chants a book or 
a document, and when ten thousand college stu. 
dents assemble at the capital for their triennial, 
competitive examination, the vast area of the 
college hall, covering acres of ground, resounds 
with wailing recitations, like the voice of many 
waters. Chinese soldiers go straggling after each 
other like sheep and know no inspiration of mar- 
tial music except the din of horrible conch-shells 
and beeves-horns. In Fuh-Chau carrying coolies 
sometimes keep step with a monotonous rhythm— 
Shanghai burden-bearers combine melody with 
rhythm. In loading and unloading ships they 
trot along in pairs, making the air resonant with 
their simple songs in all imaginable keys, gruff, 
strong-lunged, and squealing, all day long and 
all days in the year, Sundays not excepted. Here 
is the strain: 


Ist vorce. 2p vorce. Ist vorce. 2D VOICE. 

















The boatmen on the river Min enliven, their 
labors and keep stroke to their oars with a cheer- 
ful antiphonal to which some sprightly youth acts 
as chorister. Westerners row sitting, and pull 
the oars backward; the Chinaman rows standing, 
and throws himself forward upon the oar. The 
house-boats of the foreign hongs are usually 
manned with a dozen hands, and when, on @ 
moonlight night, the splashing dip of their oar- 
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rhythm of drums, cymbals, and bells, accompa- 
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blades is accompanied by an inspiring chorus, 
the effect is striking. Words are extemporized 
by some waggish boy, who improvises passages 
that stir the merriment of the crowd or sends 
them off into roars of laughter. Words and 
music are as follows: 


SINGLE VOICE. ALL HANDS. 


Boys! row to-night! Row, my jol - ly boys! 











SINGLE VOICE. ALL HANDS. 








Pull away with all your might! Row away, my boys! 


Musicians will observe that the passage exhib- 
its the favorite Chinese peculiarity of ending on 
the dominant instead of the key-note. 

“Moo-le-wha,” the Jasmin Flower, a pretty 
melody, known all over China, is given by Wil- 
liams in his Middle Kingdom, and is invariably 
found in the music-boxes manufactured in France 
and Germany for consumption in China. I put 
sacred words to it, but our native Christians have 
the same sort of repugnance to singing it that 
we would feel in associating ‘Come thou Fount 
of every blessing” with Dan Tucker or Yankee 
Doodle. It is a theater song, and is as often 
sung to low words as to exalted sentiment. 
There is another universally-popular melody sung 
on theater boards, in “Samshoo” shops, and 
even by beggars in their efforts to charm the 
shop-keepers out of their cash. The words sung 
to it in theaters are low and the action indecent. 
The music itself is guileless. 
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At the annual sacrifice in the temple of Con- 
fucius a band of soft flutes breathe forth at regu- 
lar intervals the following simple refrain—a sort 
of gloria: 
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The Buddhist priests are somewhat musical. | 


In their larger monasteries sixty to a hundred of 


them flock to their chapel for matins and vespers, | 


and enliven their genuflections and prostrations 
before gigantic mud idols with marching up and 
down the aisles to a subdued and richly-musical 





nied by chants and songs. The everlasting rep- 
etition of the sacred phrase, 


**0 me taw! Boodh!’”’ 


is supposed to have the same sort of saving merit 
and efficacy with the endless round of “credos,” 
“paternosters,” and “ave-marys” of Romanism. 
All heathen “think they shall be heard for their 
much speaking.” Buddhists acquire perfection 
and even divinity by myriads of repetitions of 
this meaningless phrase. I visited a monastery 
last year whose very reverend abbot’s conversa- 
tion was a ludicrous mixture of politeness and 
devotion. We were the first white “devils” that 
ever clambered by moonlight up the wild ravine 
at the head of which, in a huge cavern in the 
solid rock overhung by trees and echoing the 
murmur of water-falls, the devotees had nested. 
Our arrival took them by surprise. 

“Budh!” exclaimed the abbot at sight of us— 
“foreigners!” 

“O me taw!—how are you?” 

“T am glad to see you—O me taw!” 

“Will you refresh yourselves with tea?” 

“QO me taw, Budh!” 

“O me taw—boy!” 

“Bring these gentlemen tea—O me taw, Budh!” 

“O me taw.” 

His manner had not the slightest mixture of 
solemnity—not even in the presence of the great 
gods themselves, at 6 o'clock on the following 

a ° 
morning, when he caught one of his boy’ neo- 
phytes, or apprentices, defrauding the service of 
the canonical number of prostrations, apparently 
having no fear of the god if he could cheat the 
priest—for whose vigilance he was no match, and 
who seized him by the collar of his dirty sur- 
plice—being a priest he was shorn of that useful 
appendage by which offenders are usually seized— 
a tail—and brought his knees upon the mat and 
his shaven skull upon the ground with some 
force, saying, “O me taw, Budh!—I ’ll break 
head—O me taw—if you do n't do better—O me 
taw.” 

At Kooshan—Drum mountain—the monks 
march to the following chant: 
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0 me taw! 0 mi taw! 


At intervals they sing lustily the following in- 
spiring and majestic strain: 











Musical instruments are numerous in China. 
Bell and drum, often of gigantic size, are indis- 
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pensable to the temple. Bells are made of iron 
and struck with wooden clappers on the outer 
surface. The great bell of the monastery of 
Kushan tolls incessantly, night and day, like a 
funeral passing-bell. In another part of these 
consecrated grounds, at a smell side-shrine built 
over a beautiful spring of cool water, the lazy 
ingenuity of some priest has constructed a rude 
water-wheel which strikes the bell at canonical 
intervals—a match for Huc’s Thibetan praying 
machines. 

The Chinese flute is a wretched cross between 
our flute and fife, with a piece of membrane 
drawn over one hole to produce a reedy sound 
like that made by singing through paper stretched 
over the teeth of a comb. 

The smooth, hollow stalk of the ever-useful 
bamboo is wrought into all manner of rude whis- 
tles, pipes, fifes, flutes, clarionets, and flageolets. 
The Romish priests have succeeded in construct- 
ing a respectable organ of bamboo for their ca- 
thedral in Shanghai. Wedding processions, pro- 
cessions in honor of the gods, mandarins, or 
literati are preceded by drums and clarions, which 
always go in pairs, a shrieking, unearthly sort of 
music, rivaling the Scotch bagpipe in horrible- 
ness but not in compass and power, produced by 
a tube of bamboo perforated with holes like a 
elarionet, without keys, having a brazen, funnel- 
shaped opening like the common trumpet, and a 
brass mouth-piece fitted with a hollow reed. 
Bishop Boone took a Chinese boy to America 
who had opportunities afforded him of listening 
to concerts from the finest bands in the country. 
On their return to Shanghai they attended a na- 
tive wedding where a brace of these trumpets 
“brayed horrible discord,” when the young man 
says to the Bishop, “Ah! Bishop, this sounds 
something like music!” There is no accounting 
for tastes. Association with western nations and 
their well-known talent at imitation, with no 
scant of materials and ingenuity, may improve 
the instruments of the Chinese. They have now 
violins, guitars, and banjos, with necks and with- 
out necks, with frets and without frets, fingered 
and bowed, but all of the rudest construction, 
though not wanting a certain elegance in form 
and fitted only for melody. Harmony is a hidden 
science here. The splendid varieties of rhythm, 
which have enabled western professors and ama- 
teurs to give pleasing entertainments on a single 
drum, are unknown to the orientals. 

In Christianizing China it is as needful to teach 
the natives Church music as it is to instruct them 
how to pray and preach. And in this it is as 
difficult as in every thing else to get our ideas 
down to the Chinese level, and to consent to the 
slow process of raising them from childish igno- 








rance to wisdom. But few Chinese know how to 
sing even their own rude airs. Singing is a pro- 
fession, which, by division of labor, is turned 
over to theater managers and Buddhist priests, 
Boys catch the airs of the theaters and chant 
them in falsetto. They are such as we have 
given specimens of, and are almost all simple 
melodies in the minor key. Our native Christian 
assemblies make awful work with psalmody. 
The first exhibit I had of their powers was in 
Hong-Kong—the singing of a concert for prayer, 
led by a few Chinese youth, in nasal tones and 
bad English At Shanghai the pupils in the 
Episcopal school have learned a few simple 
chants, which they sing without power or remark- 
able unison. The girls of Mrs. Bridgman’s 
school, by the indefatigable instructions of that 
distinguished woman, accompany a parlor organ 
beautifully in their daily devotions. In Fuh- 
Chau Old Hundred, with a version of the doxol- 
ogy and a few psalms, has been our stand-by for 
years. It is sung thus by an ordinary congre- 


gation on every accessible note of the diatonic 
scale! 








Brother Gibson's school-boys and a few of the 
more flexible-voiced and imitative adults have 
mastered the air, but find great difficulty in com- 
passing the interval of the fourth, which occurs 
in the second and last strains. Left to them- 
selves they sing it thus: 
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In imitation of the one published at the Rooms, 
brother Maclay has issued a tune hymn-book with 
the notes inverted to suit a Chinese eye, thus: 
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Its tunes are Old Hundred, He-pe-lang—He- 
bron, Loke-ing-hang—Rockingham, Pab-lier- 
mah—which, “being interpreted,” is rice-crust- 
ass-horse—Me-ah, Paw-le-se-tong—Boylston, and 
Ne-you-le-ing-pe— Nuremburg. Of these, He- 
bron, Rockingham, and Boylston belong to the 
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split fore-foot, triple-tune tribe of psalms that 
has been so popular in Boston for the last twenty 
years. I doubt if the Chinese will master it 
readily. The gait is too hobbling. Mear has 
the objectionable fourth, and the principal mel- 
ody of Nuremburg resides in the bass, a part of 
which the Chinese have not the remotest concep- 
tion as yet. Balerma, the only one of the collec- 
tion they really can sing, they have taken hold 
of enthusiastically. It is worth the small cost 
of the publication to discover one tune which 
they can compass. As usual they give it their 
own version, that of the third strain being the 
same departure from the written melody as I 
have often heard from unlettered singers in the 
United States: 
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i. is such an important ingredient in | 


Christian worship that it has cost us all no little | 
| Chau, 


anxiety and study to know how to make the art 
available in our Christian assemblies, as it is in 
the Buddhistic and Confucian. It may not be 
very Methodistic, but if I had my way and the 
selection of the mode in which the Chinese should 
be taught this divine art, I would erect a power- 
ful organ in every church we build and revert to 
the chants and chorals of the middle ages. The 
sar must be educated, and instruments are the 
educators. 
spised “box of whistles” for its choicest harmo- 
nies. and most inspiring chorals. If pipes and 
strings were stricken out of Christendom, its 
music would become as barbarous as that of 
Africa in a century or two. Choirs, except as 
the servants of a congregation and the mere 
leaders of its devotional strains, I think a nui- 
sance, though I did all I could thirty years ago to 
aid their introduction into the Methodist Church, 
into which they were just then coming into vogue. 
Organs, choristers, and congregational singing 
combined, are the great want of the American 
Churches. Organs, instructed choristers, and 
congregations instructed in the simpler rudi- 
ments of music, are our want in China. The 
children of our schools and Church members will 
grow up musicians, and every missionary, es- 
pecially every female missionary, should have a 
good voice and know how to sing. Girls readily 


The Church is indebted to the de- | 








from female teachers till after sixteen. Poor as 
it is, and perverted as it is, I would not strike 
Chinese music out of China. I would rather 
convert it to Christianity. I dream of the day 
when its popular boat songs, theater airs, and 
temple melodies may be reformed and associated 
with Christian sentiments, so that Christians will 
dare to sing them; of the day when the children 
of the Church shall have grown up, away from 
the theaters, ignorant of the filth and ribaldry 
associated with beautiful native airs, and only 
cognizant of Christian lyrics married to Chris- 
tian song. We shall find out by degrees what 
the native Christians can sing. They must 
change their nature and habits as Chinamen be- 
fore they will be cursed with that miserable lust 
of vanity that has proved the bane of choirs in 
the United States and put untold profits into the 
pockets of tune-book makers and booksellers. 
A Chinese violinist will bow away in a smoky 
kitchen at the same old see-saw for hours and 
hours with undiminished pleasure, and never 
with greater zest than when some skillful per- 
| former is ringing all the entrancing wonders of 
modern harmony out of a piano in a neighboring 
parlor. If we were to be banished the Celestial 
Empire to-morrow and forbidden to return, Old 
Hundred and Balerma would never die in Fuh- 
They would be handed down in those 
families that have embraced Christian doctrine 
to the remotest generations—so unchangeably 
is every thing molded in the Chinese mind. How 
important that it be molded correctly! 


———_-@e—_____ 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


y enna is a false and very pernicious modesty 
touching our own religious experience—a 
modesty which seldom troubles us as much else- 
where. Although professing to be pilgrims to a 
world of bliss; professing to love heaven and 
heavenly things far above all else; professing to 
do all for the honor and glory of God—to be 
striving daily to lay up treasure where moth and 
rust can not corrupt; yet how seldom do we com- 
municate to our fellow-pilgrims a word of our 
hopes and joys, our trials or sorrows! how seldom 
offer them a word of consolation or encourage- 
ment! Whether it be from a sense of reluctance 
to expose the inner workings of our exceeding 
sinful hearts, or for want of those who might ap- 
preciate our trials and accord to us a cheering 
sympathy, or because our lives are so at variance 
with our profession, or whatever be the cause that 
we have never counseled with our fellow-pilgrims, 
yet is it true that one of the richest means of 
grace is communion with those kindred spirits here 


‘on earth whom God always gives his children. 
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ITINERANCY AND SCENES IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY S. D. SIMONDS. 


VER a month ago—this is November, 1856— 

I stepped out of the stage in the village of 
Shasta, Shasta county, California, a little town 
quite at the head of stage travel, snugly esconced 
among the foot-hills three miles west of the 
Sacramento river and forty miles above its navi- 
gable waters. A Mr. Stevens, a stranger to us 
personally, invited Mrs. S. and myself to his 
house, which, being near the parsonage, we ac- 
cepted, as it would facilitate our housekeeping 
arrangements for the day. A storm had come 
on as the morning rose, and it increased in force 
till the “floods descended and the winds blew” 
in a most memorable degree. It was the first 
storm of the rainy season—October 7—at this 
place, and the rain and wind seemed ambitious 
to show what they could do after a six months’ 
rest. All I did that day was to help brace up 
the doors, nail fast windows, secure the sky-light, 
and replace and wire up the toppling stove pipe. 
The next morning the sun rose clear and bright; 
snow covered the mountains, but here the air 
was mild and delightful. Mrs. S. took posses- 
sion of the parsonage, where we found—thanks to 
the economical foresight of the former occupant, 
Rev. H. B. Sheldon—a bedstead, stove, a few 
chairs, lounge, ete., which enabled Mrs. S., with a 
few extemporized contrivances—our own goods 
remaining behind—to set herself up in house- 
keeping almost before noon. Here she was to 
stay alone among strangers for weeks, while I 
hastened with all possible dispatch to hold my 
quarterly meetings at Yreka, Hawkinsville, Scott 
Valley, Scott Bar, and Salmon be‘ore the winter 
should close me in or out altogether. Oppressed 
with this thought, I fussed about rather than 
helped as a man should a-moving,-and purchased 
besides a mule for my long trip in the mountains, 
on which I must start that very afternoon. It 
was useless to try, no other arrangement was 
possible in our circumstances. Accordingly, at 
@ quarter past two, P. M., my animal all saddled 
and saddle-bags and overcoat strapped on, I 
shook hands with my wife, and, looking the 
good-by I could not speak, mounted my mule 
and, started out on my vast district. 

All things were new; the country, the mount- 
ains, the trail, the accouterments, the mode of 
travel, the mule—all were new to me. I was 
just from a most sedentary life. I had not been 
in a saddle before for five years. I began to 
look about me, particularly at my mule. Well, 
it was the only one I could buy for the money I 
had at command—a bright-eyed, big-eared, small- 
bodied, and small-footed, spry little thing, which | 





appeared excessively shy as I rode along. I re- 
membered the man of whom I purchased, though 
he gave her an excellent character for my use, 
had confessed she was “rather shy of strangers, 
and I must keep an eye on her for a spell.” I 
began to think his caution meant something. 
In fact, I always felt shy myself—of mules. I 
never saw them without thinking of that pater- 
nal relation of theirs which rose up white before 
me in our unfrequented country church-yard and 
commenced his hideous braying, appearing to my 
unsophisticated boyish ,fancy a most terrific 
ghost. I never forgave the race the speechless 
terror of that night’s experience. The shadow 
of its recollection rests on it like the curse on 
Canaan’s descendants. Idon’t like mules. Yet 
I will try to treat this one well, and so I gave 
her a pet name, Nanny. 

By no little skill, I thought, in managing 
Nanny I reached French Gulch about sundown. 
It is a little town or trading post at the mouth 
of the Gulch, from which it receives its name, 
near Clear creek, fifieen miles from Shasta. 
Here I had expected to preach, 1, because they 
had no preaching; 2, I was a preacher; 3, I 
wished to save souls; 4, I had little money and 
needed to work or beg; 5, I preferred working to | 
begging. But one of the political parties in the | 
Presidential canvass then goimg on was to have 
a meeting in one place and there was to be a 
theater in another place. I could get no hear- 
ing, but I was really kindly treated by the land- | 
lord of the principal inn. It was, indeed, the 
only place to stay, and between politics and the | 
theater became very much crowded. The the- 
atrical troop had engaged all the single rooms 
of the house. The beds—cots—had been moved 
from their places, as they were usually arranged 
in rows about the chamber, to give room for the 
audience to the performance. So I could not get 
a bed any where or get out of the crowd any how 
for the present. But this was a trifling incon- 
venience. In fact, I rather liked it; since I 
could not preach, I could see and study the peo- 
ple. There were a few chairs in the room and 
a long bench or two which were filled and many 
standing up. Partially behind the door when it 
was opened in a corner stood a couple of sacks 
of barley which were unappropriated as yet. 
“Just the thing,” I said mentally, and, quietly 
wrapping my overcoat around me, for the night 
was chilly, I took possession. I was just enough 
hid to be unnoticed by any body. The polite 
landlord had forgotten me apparently, yet I was 
able to see and hear nearly all that transpired 
in the room. All who could get seats went to 
playing cards; about two-thirds were smoking, 
two or three stood up, sideling to the light, try- 
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ing to read from old newspapers. A half dozen 
were talking and swearing about matters per- 
sonal or of no general interest. Eight or ten 
besides the smokers, who always look comically 
grave to me, were apparently thoughtful, and 
there was a certain air of self-respect in nearly 
all. Most had on heavy boots, and were dressed 
in a style peculiar to the California miner— 
gray woolen shirt and gray woolen wrapper, 
which I call a shirt with pockets, pantaloons 
various, with strap about the waist, in which is 
often worn a colt’s revolver or knife and some- 
times both.* 

After a while the door which led up the stairs 
to the audience room was thrown open, and a 
square-built, raddy-complexioned, full-faced man, 
with short arms and clumpy hands, took his posi- 
tion in the doorway saying, “Gentlemen can 
now have tickets for admission to the perform- 
ance.” His voice was not unpleasant, but there 
was an air about him, in spite of his affected 
politeness, that inexorably demanded the dollar 
before admittance, and that expected ‘and was 
prepared for rogues. There was the gold-seeker! 
any thing and every thing for gold—except, per- 
haps, to give up his passions. What a sight it is 
to look square on to a human being and see 
nothing but low passions smirking and squirm- 
ing under a tyrant lust of gold! My sensibility 
was shocked; my faith, perhaps, began to be 
clouded. 

The room was soon cleared of all except six 
or eight, who seemed in doubt about going up; 
at any rate, they were in no hurry to do so. 
They were those on whose countenances pious 
thoughts, impressed in other years, had not been 
entirely effaced, but lingered amid dark traces 
of California backslidings like faded light on 
the clouds of a summer night. Would they go 
up to see those lascivious dances and hear those 
low jests? Would those educated as they had 
evidently been and former members of Churches, 
too, would they go up to the bar, and then up to 
the theater, and then—? What had our Chris- 
tianity really done for the world or for its pro- 
fessors? What? A deeper cloud grew some 
way on my faith, I think. But these men did not 
go up without urging. The hotel-keeper came 
down and invited them to drink and then to walk 
up. Two or three refused to drink and rather 
declined to walk up, but others coming down 


and urging they finally went up. Messengers | 


were sent here and there to bring in outsiders. 
The politicians adjourned and walked up. And 
there seemed to be a strong ambition to fill that 
theater. I never saw more work to get repent- 





* This practice is fast passing away. 





ant men to God’s altar than was there displayed. 
Really, if Church members displayed the same 
zeal to collect congregations I think preachers 
would seldom preach to empty benches. Among 
others they urged and helped up the stairs a re- 
luctant sick man, who could not remain long, 
but was brought back coughing and groaning 
most piteously. He was evidently far gone in 
consumption, and I longed to speak to him, and 
commenced to do so, but did not get his atten- 
tion. I think the cloud grew deeper on my 
mind. But just then in came three young men 
and rushed across the room for the stairs. The 
door-keeper clapped a big cane across the pas- 
sage and stood guard with a prepared look as 
much as to say, “I have expected you some time, 
my lads, and am ready for you.” The two fore- 
most seeing his position hastily handed him the 
fee and ran up. The other took a turn, struck 
an attitude to the bar-keeper, threw out one foot 
so as to bring one leg nearly in a right angle 
with the other, whirled completely round on the 
perpendicular, sprang several feet, gyrated the 
other way on the other foot, struck up a double 
shuffle, if there be such a thing, a regular spring- 
ing jam of a clatter, backing across the floor, 
meanwhile, which he finally ended by jumping up 
and knocking his heels together and a heavy 
tramp down and whistling snort. He then 
stalked up to the door-keeper with a coaxing 
swagger and demanded, 

“T say, old fellow, how much to go up, eh?” 

“ One dollar, sir.” 

“ One dollar!—that’s every—cent I have—in 
the—world.” 

But a glance convinced him that the door- 
keeper was inexorable as avarice itself, and he 
commenced fumbling in his pockets on one side 
and the other, swearing most profanely the while 
about his luck, losses, and “smash ups,” as he 
called them. He finally produced the dollar, 
and, with a huge oath, declared it was his “last 
dollar,” handed it to the collector, snapped his 
fingers and ran up stairs. As the evening ad- 
vanced rafts of men would come down to drink 
at the bar and return to the performance. I 
observed the more they drank the more they 
applauded the playing. The trappings and abil- 
ities of the performers could not have been 
great. The music which I could hear was cer- 
tainly very ordinary, but brandy and rum seemed 
to make up for all histrionic deficiencies. 

Here was the whole world in miniature—a 
perfect epitome of California society—its reck- 
less expenditure, drinking habits, profanity, shifts 
to make money, miserly meanness, silly amuse- 
ments, deeds of darkness, reluctant yielding of 
educational sentiments, generous natures, vigor- 
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ous animal spirits, and wasting sickness—all | 
were here. And what hope was there for these 
vain men and vainer women? For there were 
more womén there than I had seen at Church in 
similar populations. What could be done to 
save the country? I was here on a mission to 
preach the Gospel. Would that save the people? 
A clouded mind in unbelief had begun to dis- 
turb me an hour previous, and yet I kept ques- 
tioning and reasoning in hope in God. Just 
now I felt a frightful impression that the Gospel 
was really unavailing, and that I was a fool for 
being here and trying to preach it. What a 
glimpse of the difficulties of the case was then 
given me! I lost heart and hope. Impenetra- 
ble gloom—a “horror of great darkness” com- 
pletely shrouded my soul. Much like I felt to 
the description in Job iv, 14-16: “Fear came 
upon me, and trembling, which made all my 
bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my 
face; the hair on my flesh stood up: it stood 
still, but I could not discern the form thereof: 
an image was before: mine eyes, there was 
silence, and I heard a voice.” It appeared to 


me that my spirit or my real self was in a world 
where the facts of this physical being have their 
more vigorous counterparts in spiritual things. 


A terrific storm had come upon my mind, and a 
sentence fell like a thunderbolt from the cloud 
directed personally upon me, “ What can you do 
with the Gospel in such a world?’ Every sense 
seemed for a moment confounded. The bolt 
struck cold to my heart. The wind blew and 
sheets of hail and rain came down, which flowed 
off from the gutter where I seemed to have fallen, 
with frequent appearances of coals of fire, 
“which ran along the ground very dreadful.” 
I looked on every side. Refuge failed me. I 
groaned in spirit—groaned aloud while that mys- 
terious presence I could not see shook and black- 
ened the clouds above me, and seemed to make 
it thunder in inexpressible upbraidings on my 
spirit, and finally gathered in satanic shouts of 
triumph and derision: “ Ha, ha, ha! I have got 
you, ha, ha, ha! you went out to help save the 
world, and you—te, he, he, he!—you can’t save 
yourself, ha, ha, ha! Fool, what has the Gospel 
done? Whois saved? Look! gold is more than 
a match for the Gospel, and rum, and harlots, 
and hypocrites are every-where! ‘None good, 
no not onel’” And many such thoughts were 
thundered about, and seemed so true, exact, 
and just that my reason was confounded, and 
prompted to second the awful blasphemy which 
arose around me, “There is no God.” Then I 
cried out, “My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me! I am lost, sinful, helpless, undone! O, 





how lost! how sinful! O!—” 


“Ha, ha, ha, ha! you belong to me,” jeered 
Satan. ‘God won't save you. You are a fool 
to pray. Phof’ And how the wind did seem 
to blow, and chills and flaskes of terror shot 
through me! 

“Save, Lord, or I perish,” I gasped in agony, 
and the jeers of Satan rattled away at the same 
moment and shut out my prayer. Finally my 
panting soul fell flat down, to go down forever 
as it musi without Christ, and I said in all per- 
fect helplessness, “The will of the Lord be 
done.” 

I know not how long I lay in this passive faith, 
in which I told the Lord he might do with me 
his whole and only will to all lengths of per- 
sonal shame, and scorn, and pain, assenting to 
all imaginable possibilities; but at length I be- 
came conscious that other words were in my 
mind, and I came to repeat them several times 
before they impressed me with much power 
They were first from St. Paul: “Most gladly 
will I glory in infirmities that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me;” “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life;’ “The resurrection and the 
life,” etc. These melted into one great glow of 
light, which seemed to sing all through me in 
words from Mr. Wesley's Wrestling Jacob: 


“When I am weak then I am strong, 
And when my all of strength shall fail 
I shall with the God-man prevail.” 


I was enabled to say that is now. My all of 
strength has failed. I do feel the power of the 
Immanuel. Jesus, I am thine, and thou art 
mine. I looked up expecting to see Christ right 
before me, but I saw him not, yet I knew he was 
there. I was not near enough to see him; that 
is, I was not enough like him to see him as he 
is, and beheld something only of his glory, and 
felt the power of his peace. In whom, though 
now I saw him not, yet believing, I “rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” A 
sweet, solemn stillness—a godlike rest was in 
the soul. My heart mirrored the immeasurable 
heavens as a quiet pool mirrors the sun or moon 
and stars. What a hight, what a depth of 
love! The earth about, which seemed so late 
desolate and scarred with thunderbolts, and 
blighted with “hailstones and coals of fire,” 
appeared now an Eden, furrowed soft and sown 
with seeds of all manner of good. The hail was 
melted to cooling waters, and each shrub and 
grass were all afire with the beauty of God. 
Jesus was leading me into green pastures and 
beside still waters. 

The theater closed about 10} o'clock, and a 
little after 1] I was shown a cot, on which I 
sweetly rested for the night. 
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THE SNOW. 





My sister will know how to understand spir- BURIAL OF SUMMER 
itual conflicts, fiery trials and triumphs, and I om mene %: eunniiie 
doubt not what is of interest to her will be to all Z ; 

ho 1 ppt sitar ke th bl I stoop beside a rushing stream whose waves 
ee ee “sf Sake te SFOURD 80 | cessed madly at my feet, and sent their tones 
read these pages. But having made the memo- | Of wailing sorrow out upon the breeze, 
randa at first full of personal incident, and wish- | Finding an echo, though I knew not why, 
ing to write with the real identity and warmth | Within my heart. The sky was dark with clouds 
of personal affection, I address myself to my | Of ebon hue, driven tempestuously 
much-loved sister, expecting it will also some- | By rushing winds across the face of heaven. 
what justify the character and style of these | Through the tall tree-tops came a moan of grief 
communications. I have dwelt at length on a So like a human tone that tremblingly I stood 

= age To catch the words that told of woe; and thus 
single spiritual phenomena, so to speak, not that . 

ee ; Methought that voice broke sadly on my ear: 
I think it so peculiar or remarkable, but because “Come forth, thou sleeper pale, 
it is a part of actual life, which, under the cir- Come to the wood and vale, 
cumstances, rendered it exceedingly interesting | Where thy young flowers wait for thee; 
and important to me and the missionary work. Open thy radiant eye, 
It also illustrates somewhat the Scriptural idea Warble thy melody, 
of spiritual influences; namely, an intelligent | 44 with thy smile bid darkness flee. 
agency of malignity and darkness, distorting She lieth still and cold, ~ 
facts and Scripture on one side, and on the other Her locks of flowing gold 
an agency of truth and love, giving facts their | 4!! motionless around her form; 
real significance, and the Scripture a blessed ag ph Bom ty 
— oo P Will not that slumber break 
power; and that we are brought under these | Amid this dark and mighty storm?” 
agencies more or less by our volitions and ex- 














From the low earth now draped in mourning garb, 


ternal conditions. This, it seems to me, is phi- A voice replied to the appealing tone: 
losophical and comprehensible, and certainly “She heareth now no more, 
established as a fact by the experiences of all Her beauteous life is o’er; 


who have carefully observed the operations of Cease, then, ye wailing winds, your call; 
the life within. Spiritual influence thus Scrip- Bring forth the sable bier, 

turally presented, stands in high and honorable Lay her in silence om, k. 
contrast to the inanities of alphabet spellings ae ee ee 


and table tippings of modern spiritists. The last faint echoes died away, and soft 


The evening breezes fanned my cheek; all things 
Grew calm, as though in answer to that voice; 
THE SNOW. And, riding high in heaven, appeared the moon, 
Her mild face looking sadly on the scene. 
A fluttering sound, as though of moving wings— 
Over the earth the snow lies deep— A melting strain of chastened grief—and then 
The white snow-feathers so fair and soft— A band of mourners, robed in spotless white, 
How strange that the broad cloud’s swarthy wings | Came softly gliding by; upon the bier 
Should scatter in their dark flights aloft A fair young maiden lay as if in sleep, 
Such beautiful plumes—such wonderful things— Her pale hands folded meekly on her breast, 
When the world is hushed in sleep! Now pulseless, cold, and dead. Around the brow 
Like the shade of a warrior-chief, Were twined fair lilies, pure and pale as she, 
Dusky and tall with lifted hands, Yet not so beautiful; and, like a vail of light, 
And crest of the purest, longest plumes, Her unbound tresses floated o’er her robe. 
The stately elm-tree shivering stands; Silent and slow these mourners passed me by, 
The moon the phantom shape illumes And the now gently-moving winds brought back 
To the smallest withered leaf. The chorus of their voices, sweetly blent 
In one sad strain their requiem o’er the dead: 
‘Thou art passing hence, bright Summer, from: the 
breast of mourning earth, 
To a clime of fadeless beauty, to the skies that gave 
thee birth; 
Thy heart lies chilled and broken ’neath Autumn’s 
ruthless sway; 
Mourn we for the gentle Summer, she is passing 
hence away. 


BY CLARA DOTY. 








Under the shelving banks of ice, 
Like a glittering serpent black and white, 
The river crawls and moans with cold; 
The water-fall is a castle bright, 
With gleaming domes and turrets bold, 
And spires of rare device. 
Silent the snow fell from the sky, 
And dumb is the earth, no warmth, no breath; 
For the mystic weight of the ghostly snow 
Lies on her face like the pallor of death; Chant softly, 0 thou river, the sad funereal hymn, 


But the warm heart beats through her trance below, While we bear her by these scenes, through grove 





Throbs ever and will not die. and forest dim; 
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Breathe lightly, dying flowers, over her beauteous 
clay, 
Mourn fur the gentle Summer, she is passing hence 


away.” 
——e@qe——_——- 


CLOUDS. 


BY MRS. 8S. K. FURMAN. 


BeavtiFvut clouds going to and fro, 
Draping a couch for the day-king’s rest! 

Pass’d is the storm from his regal brow 
As calm he descends in the golden west, 


And with soft pinions of snowy fold, 
Bearing the tints of his mellow light, 
Border’d with purple and burnish’d gold, 
Still all intent on a mission bright. 


Now with ethereal fingers fair, 
Lo, ye are weaving a diadem, 
Threadings of silver and amber rare, 
Blended with jewels and peerless gems. 


And I am watching a festal train 
Daintily tripping in airy flight; 
Maiden-like forms on a mystic plain, 
Crowning the eve for the bride of night. ° 


But in the distance sweet visions gleam, 
Taking me back through the shaded past, 

Thrilling my heart with a blissful dream, 
Holier far and too dear to last. 


O, ’t was the soft-footed even-time, 

Glowing and warm in the smiles of May, 
When a small hand nestling close in mine, 

Led me out where the bright young grass lay. 


Joyous she lifted her dimpled arms 
As the clouds rosy-wing’d lightly swept, 
Asking if they were the angel forms 
Coming to watch while the children slept. 


And with simple words I aimed to tell 
Of the invisible watchers nigh, 

And of the home where the white saints dwell, 
Radiant more than the gleaming sky. 


Eager to hear of that happy place, 
Silent she stood, while eternal love 
Beam’d on her beautiful upturn’d face, 

Gazing as ’t were on the bliss above;, 


Then in a rapturous whisper low, 
Tenderly mingled with praise and prayer, 
Asked ‘if we could not make haste and go, 
To live with the Lord and angels there.” 


Tell me, ye clouds o’er the sleeping day, 
*Minding me so of your friends before, 
As ye sped over the trackless way, 
Say, did ye pass near to heaven’s door? 


For I have lost the dear clasping hand, 
Miss’d the deep love of her angel eyes, 

And for these long weary years I stand 
Seeking my cherub beyond the skies. 


Ah, the few bright happy evenings fled, 
Crowning the prayer of her heart full soon, 
Pillowing lowly her gentle head 
Under the blossoms of early June! 
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And I’ve been groping these darken’d years, 
If I might find but her shining track, 

Drenching my soul with a mourner’s tears, 
Yet would not call the fond lov’d one back. 


No, I would only her footprints see, 

Fragrant with faith and love’s trusting flowers, 
Knowing such guileless simplicity 

Only can lead to the upper bowers. 


Voiceless and dim is the gilded cloud, 
But there is light for a spirit riven, 

When through the shadows of sorfow’s shroud 
Breaketh a smile from the king of heaven. 


——~oe—_—_ 


AT SEA. 


BY MRS. ANN M. ANDERSON. 


’T was rosy morn, and on the rolling main 

A gallant steamer proudly stemmed the tide; 
The sky in sapphire glowed, and back again 

The answering depths a mirror shone, and wide 
The sun his glory poured, till sky and sea 

Were blent in one deep maze of gold; in pride 
The snow-capped billows danced upon the lee 

In many a sportive wreath; and floated there 

The music mirth of young, and gay, and fair. 


There was the blushing teint of life’s first glow; 

The sweet babe smil’d as buds that early crown 
The brow of Spring; and peerless as the snow 

That reigns sublime where Alpine hights cold frown 
Fair woman shone; and manhood, like the oak, 

Stood in his strength with honors girt around, 
With bowl and dance the festal hour awoke— 

It seemed the magic sway of some bright dream, 

Hung o’er the hours that came and fled the scene. 


But what appalling pow’r deep rends the air, 

And wrathful breaks the slumbers of the deep? 

Night—whilst ’t is yet midday—the heav’ns late fair 
Are pall’d in pitchy black, and fiercely leap 

The lightning’s fiery barbs athwart the gloam; 

In tortuous shapes a fearful sway they keep, 

Wild heaves the blast, and high the surge in foam 
Breaks o’er the fated ship; one fearful crash— 
She struggles—reels—sinks ’neath the wild waves’ 

lash! 


And what wild cries of terror and despair 

Came from that vessel’s hold; with fear dismayed 
The strong mai bowed in agony, and pray’r 

Came up from hearts that ne’er before had prayed; 
And he that dared to lift above his eye 

And say, *‘ There is no God,”’ when he has laid 
His finger-seal upon the stars stamped high 

In burning gold, cried out in that dark hour, 

* Great God, O save! thine is almighty pow’r!” 


Another morn spread over earth afar 
Her golden wings, all nature to renew, 

And either deep was cloudless; not a mar 
Obscured the canvas hung in ether blue, 

Save here a floating spar; and on the shore 
Some bleaching form the waves had left to view; 

No trace of strife remained; the waves slept o’er 
The mother and her babe; the fair, the brave 
To ocean’s briny depths their glory gave. 
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HERE AND THERE, OR TIDBITS OF TRAVEL. 
THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 
BY PROFESSOR OLIVER M. SPENCER. 


There is a glorious city in the sea; 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 

Invincible; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 

Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky; 

By many a pile in more than eastern pride, 

Of old the residence of merchant-kings; 

The fronts of some, though Time had shattered 
them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o’er.” 


. beautiful description of Venice was more 
than realized as our little Austrian steamer, 
the Milano, entered the gulf and threaded its 
narrow and difficult channel to the quay of the 
Piazetta. For more than an hour the dome and 
cupolas of St. Mark, and, rising majestically 
above them all, the great Campanile tower, had 
been visible in the distance. Gradually the city, 
with its marble palaces, as if evoked by the 
magic of an enchanter’s wand, arose like Venus 
from the waves of the sea, a marvel of beauty, 
while the slanting rays of the sun, who was just 
retiring to rest upon his crimson couch beneath 
a canopy of gold, was reflected back from spire 
and dome, or streamed along a sea of glass, as it 
were, commingled with fire, till the whole scene 
became radiant with an almost unearthly splen- 
dor. It was a vision of beauty to be seen but 
once, and then forever. 

The steamer had scarcely dropped her anchor 
before we were surrounded by more than a score 
of gondolas, that glided hither and thither as if 
neither air nor water presented a resisting me- 
dium. Our baggage being safely stowed away 
in one, and our party in another, we were soon 
landed upon the steps of the Hotel Europa, much 
in the same manner that the yawl of a Queen 
City packet would deposit her passengers upon 
the steps of the Broadway during a freshet on 
the Ohio. The Europa, formerly the Giustiniani 
Palace, with its double windows and doors, and 
| its mosaic pavement, still retains an air of its 

original splendor. 
| Venice is one of the most unique of cities. 
| Built upon a cluster of threescore and ten isl- 
| ands, in the midst of a shallow but extensive la- 

goon, she owes her origin to a band of fugitives, 


Vor. XX.—11 








who, on the invasion of Italy by the Huns, here 
sought refuge from the terrible vengeance of 
Attila and his barbarian hordes. The city is 
constructed upon piers or piles driven into the 
yielding sediment, which has been deposited by 
numerous rivers for countless ages. It is trav- 
ersed by narrow land passages, four or five feet 
wide, called cale, but the principal thoroughfares 
are the canals. The largest of these is the Ca- 
nalazzo, or Grand Canal, which constitutes the 
Broadway of Venice. Its course is serpentine, 
dividing the city into two irregular and unequal 
divisions. Most of the finest palaces and some 
of the principal churches front upon it, while the 
celebrated bridge of the Rialto spans it with a 
single arch ninety-five feet in length and seventy- 
five in breadth. With canals for streets, barges 
for omnibuses, and gondolas for cabs, the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs and the rumbling of carriage 
wheels is no where to be heard. The celebrated 
bronze horses, surmounting the central portal of 
St. Mark, are the only ones to be seen in Venice. 
One who is accustomed to the din of a large and 
populous city is almost oppressed with a silence 
that is only broken by the occasional plash of an 
oar, or the monotonous cry of a gondolier, uttered 
as a note of warning as he glides swiftly under a 
bridge, or sweeps gracefully around a corner. 
Nor is the stranger charmed less by the beauty 
than the novelty of the scene. The city certainly 
deserves the appellation of “ Venice the Beauti- 
ful.” Emerging, like a sea-nymph, from the 
waves of the Adriatic, sea-born and sea-encircled, 
she seems the very impersonation of the Goddess 
of Beauty embodied in marble. 

Our first excursion was upon the Grand Canal. 
Embarking in a gondola, and being seated under 
the canopy of black cloth, so constructed that 
you can not see the gondolier, who is both pro- 
peller and pilot, its motion was so gentle and 
noiseless, or we were so totally unconscious of it, 
that the long line of palaces on either hand 
seemed floating rapidly by. To our left is the 
Academy of Fine Arts, containing among many 
other interesting relics a porphyry vase, inclosing 
| the right hand and chisel of Canova. Now we 
r are opposite the palace of the Doge Foscari, 
whose misfortunes are so graphically delineated 
in Lord Byron’s tragedy of “The Two Foscari.” 
Just in its rear rises the tower of the church of 
the Frari, containing the tombs of Titian and 
Canova, while a little further on is the palace in 
which the author of Childe Harold took up his 
abode during his sojourn in Venice. Now we 
are passing the Rialto, but strain our eye in vain 
to catch a glimpse of the cruel Shylock or the 
good Antonio. We disembark at the bridge, and 
mingle with the gay and busy multitudes who 
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throng its passages, or traffic in its numerous 
shops. 

Of the forty public places in Venice, the Piazza 
of St. Mark is the center of business and attrac- 
tion. This truly-magnificent square will not 
compare unfavorably with any in Europe. A 
long range of buildings, uniform in appearance 
and palatial in structure, is supported by a series 
of arches, forming on three sides one continuous 
line of arcades, of nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent. “Upon the fourth rises, in oriental splen- 
dor, the basilica of St. Mark, which, with its 
stately domes, spacious porticoes, and variegated 
columns, is one of the grandest conceptions ever 
expressed in marble. Immediately to the left 
stands the clock tower, resplendent with azure 
and gold, while to the right the Campanile, with 
its angel weathercock, is drawn in clear and 
sharp outline upon the deep-blue background of 
an Italian sky. 

At the eastern extremity of the Piazza, and at 
right angles with it, is the Piazetta. Crossing 
this in the direction of the quay, our attention is 
called to the stone of shame, an interesting relic 
of a most singular custom. Upon this stone 
pedestal bankrupts were compelled to stand and 
undergo certain humiliating ceremonies before 
they were released from their debts. At the 
other end of the square are the two granite 
columns supposed to have been brought from 
Constantinople. One of them is surmounted by 
St. Theodore, who was the patron of the Repub- 
lic till the relics of St. Mark were transferred 
from Alexandria to Venice, when the martyr sol- 
dier was supplanted in the popular veneration’ by 
the martyr evangelist. Upon the other stands 
the lion of St. Mark, the genius loci of the city, 
and which in truth must be considered as one of 
the veritable lions of Venice. Like the celebrated 
bronze horses, he has evidently seen something 
of the world, and has had not a little experience 
in the fortunes of war. The former were origin- 
ally transporied from the hippodrome at Constan- 
tinople to Venice; from Venice they journeyed 
to Paris, under the auspices of the victorious 
French, and then on the downfall of the latter 
city were restored again to their present position. 
The lion accompanied them on their journey to 
the French capital, but has since returned, not, 
however, without the loss of the gospel which 
formerly supported his right paw. 

Fronting the quay is the Palace of the Doge. 
The interior of this exceeded in splendor any 
thing we had hitherto seen. One apartment, in 
particular, the Hall of the Great Council—one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in length by eighty- 
four in breadth, and fifty-six in hight—is only 
inferior to St. Mark in the richness of its decora- 





tions. Here are not only some of the first paint- 
ings ever executed upon canvas, but the largest 
one of the kind in the world—the Paradise of 
Tintoretto. Around the hall near the ceiling 
are arranged the portraits of the Doges. One, 
however, is wanting. A black vail, covering the 
space which should have been occupied by that 
of Marino Falieri, with the following well-known 
inscription, tells the sad and simple story, “ Hic 
est locus Marino Faletro decapitati pro crimin- 
ibus.” 

Of deep and thrilling interest to us were the 
Pozzi or state dungeons, whose history is written 
in blood. Though they were partially filled up by 
the Venetians on the approach of the victorious 
forces of the French, still a descent may be made, 
by means of a trap-door, through a dark and in- 
tricate passage, to the depth of several stories. 
Whoever has felé their thick darkness, inhaled 
their rank contagion, or breathed their difficult 
air, needs no description of their untold horrors. 
Dante's inscription over the gates of hell would 
have been a most fitting one over the entrance to 
those damp and dismal cells— 


‘* Which never echoed but to sorrow’s sounds, 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank'd the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair.” 


Emerging again into daylight, the trap-door fell, 
and we bégan to breathe more freely. We were 
now conducted to the “ Bridge of Sighs,” a cov- 
ered gallery thrown across the narrow canal 
which separates the prison from the palace. The 
prisoner, when taken out of his dungeon to die, 
was led across this bridge into an adjoining cell, 
and there strangled. Though I was not aware 
that any of my ancestors had ever incurred the 
suspicion of the “ Council of Ten,” yet, for some 
reason, my teeth chattered, my knees smote to- 
gether, while great drops of cold dew beaded my 
brow. 

Speaking of Dante reminds us of the Arsenal, 
whose great caldrons of boiling pitch furnished 
the fancy of the poet, in his Inferno, with one of 
his most singular and striking figures. Perhaps 
no spot in Venice conveys a more vivid idea of 
the former glory and power of the republic, or 
the present indications of her decline and fall, 
than the arsenal. Here the model of the Bucen- 
taur is still shown—the gilded galley, in which 
the Doge, with his ducal ring, espoused the Adri- 
atic—a ceremony performed annually as indica- 
tive of the continued supremacy of Venice over 
the sea. Under the auspices of the Austrian 
Government ship-building is still carried on to & 
considerable extent. 

One evening we were attracted by the sound 
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of music to the Piazza of St. Mark, the rendez- 
vous not only of the Venetian beau monde, but | 
of all classes during the pleasant summer and | 
autumn evenings. Here a scene presented itself 
brilliant beyond any thing we had yet seen in 
Europe, and since have only found its counter- 
part along the Champs Elysées of Paris. It 
seemed as if all Venice had emptied itself into 
this square, which fairly overflowed with gayety 
and enjoyment. For the time being, all distinc- 
tions are lost and forgotten in the general excite- 
ment. The haughty Austrian relaxes the severity 
of his aspect, while the enslaved Venetian seems 
totally unconscious of the presence of his tyran- 
nical lord. White uniforms, instead of standing 
as sentinels, or parading the square with brist- 
ling bayonets, now discourse the most soul-inspir- 
ing music, or move freely here and there among 
the citizens. Here is the turbaned Turk, the 
graceful Greek, the homely and repulsive Hun- 
garian, the enterprising Yankee, the polite 
Frenchman, and the imperious Englishman. 
Brother Jonathan sits cross-legged as usual, but has 
forgotten his really-formidable jack-knife, while 
John Bull has so far lost his presence of mind as 
to lay aside his “noli me tangére” aspect’ of 
countenance, and mingle freely with the crowd | 
he affects to despise. Matron and maid, no less 
than the shameless fille du pavé are here, the 
representatives of the fair Jessica, the gentle 
Desdemona, and the Cxgprian Bianca. Side by 
side sit the fair Circassian and the swarthy Moor— 
the one veneered with ivory, the other with eb- 
ony. Here is the noble Antonio, the last of a 
long line of merchant princes, whose only wealth 
is his blood, yet still retaining the marked char- 
acteristics of the Venetian gentleman. Here, 
too, is Shylock—the revengeful, usurious, inex- 
orable Jew, as utterly averse to pork as he is av- 
aricious of ducats. And last, though not least, 
the merry, garrulous, pleasure-loving, mirth-pro- 
voking Gratiano, with his free-and-easy manners, 
who still says an “infinite deal of nothing,” 
while he postpones old age, and propitiates those 
“vile democrats,” its wrinkles, with merriment 
and laughter. On either side of the square the 
brilliantly-illuminated arcades are thronged with 
promenaders. The shops with their rich display | 
of merchandise, reminding you of Venice in her 
palmiest days, are crowded with customers, while 
the cafés, filled to overflowing, have emptied 
themselves out into the Piazza. This is now | 
flanked with long lines of tables, each surrounded 
with a merry group eating ices or fruit, and sip- 
ping their coffee or wine, and, as a Venetian lady 
rarely enters a café, especially graced with beau- 
ty. To enliven the scene still more, a band of | 
music is posted near the center of the square, | 











| while its intervals of silence are filled up by fe- 


male harpers, whose native grace and naive sim- 
plicity make one feel it a privilege to drop a sou 


| or a swansiger into the extended palm of the fair 


performer. 

And yet one who is not a mere superficial ob- 
server will not fail to detect beneath the gay in- 
difference of Italian life the worm that is busy at 
the Italian heart. At first glance it may appear 
to be a most poetical life—a romantic dream— 
but a nearer insight will convince you that it is 
the tragedy of poetry and romance. This is es- 
pecially true of the Venetians. Their smiles 
have no emphasis, and their laughter no hearty 
accent. They deck their brows with garlands of 
flowers, though their hearts may be encircled 
with chaplets of cypress. With an outward show 
of cheerful submission in the presence of their 
AuStrian lords, they clinch their fists and grind 
their teeth as they mutter their curses in secret. 
Doubtless they have long looked forward to the 
hour of their redemption. For a time it seemed 
to be drawing nigh. The boon of liberty ap- 
peared to be almost within their reach, yet it 
proved to be an illusive mockery. Flattered, 
deceived, betrayed by Napoleon III, they again 
afford to the world the spectacle of 


“« Slaves turned over to the vanquished by the victor.” 


And yet it were better thus than that they should 
be turned over to the tender mercies 5 Se Pope. 
This would be the exchange of Glaucu8 and Dio- 
mede—gold for brass. For a powerful, well-reg- 
ulated government, though tyranni@l, is prefer- 
able to one that can scarcely be said to be any 
government at all. May God help the Italians! 

But a truce to these sad reflections! We must 
not leave Venice without enjoying the luxury of 
a sea-bath in the Adriatic; so, in company with 
an English friend, we set out in a gondola for the 
Lido, a long, low, sandy island, separating the 
Lagoon from the sea. It being a holiday, the 
western part of the island was thronged with 
pleasure-seekers. Proceeding direetly to the 
beach we were soon rigged out in our bathing 
costumes, which, to say the least, did not improve 
materially our personal appearance. A heavy 
sea rendered it somewhat dangerous for inexpe- 
rienced bathers, yet it added indefinitely to the 
sport, as one after another was tripped up by the 
waves, and lay floundering in the brine. Though 
we enjoyed it vastly, a vague, undefined fear of 
being transformed into a Triton would not allow 
us to remain in the water longer than two hours. 
It was now about dusk. As we returned, the 
gardens along the western shore were thronged 
with the gay votaries of Terpsichore, the giddy 
goddess of dancing. Some one has defined 
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waltzing to be the “poetry of motion.” Not 
professing to be a critic in that department of 
letters, it may possibly be true, but to us each 
separate couple appeared for all the world, as 
Horace Hornem would say, like two cock-chafers 
spitted on the same bodkin. 

The moon is up, and we are still out upon the 
water. This is the poetry of motion. To be 
seated, half-reclining, beneath the cushioned and 
carpeted canopy of a gondola, gently propelled 
by an invisible power, the waves sparkling and 
dancing in the moonbeams, or gleaming with 
phosphoric fire at every stroke of a hundred 
oars—the shadows of tower and dome and por- 
tico flitting rapidly by, or the scarcely less 
shadowy form of a gondola, with its elevated 
crest, gliding noiselessly past like a spirit of the 
waters—all this, and much more, constitutes but 
an episode in the romantic life of the gay Vene- 
tian. 

After retiring to rest I was awakened from a 
troubled slumber by several musketoes present- 
ing their bills. They had already exacted pay- 
ment in blood, Shylocks that they were, and had 
left their receipts upon the spot. After several 
ineffectual efforts to fall asleep, I arose and took 
a seat by a window overlooking the Lagoon. It 
was a most beautiful night, and as quiet as it 
was beautiful. Presently I heard in the distance 
the plaintive notes of some solitary singer, and 
then, at short intervals, what appeared to be the 
responsivegcho, equally plaintive, of another in 
an opposite direction. I would fain have be- 
lieved these.to be the strains of their favorite 
Tasso, for night after night had I listened atten- 
tively to catch the song of the gondoliers as they 
rehearsed the alterrate stanzas of his Jerusalem 
Delivered. But in vain. 


‘In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier.’’ 


The women of the Lido, and the wives of the 
fishermen along the neighboring shorev of the 
Adriatic, still retain the custom, however, of go- 
ing out upon the beach in the evening, and sing- 
ing these beautiful stanzas till they can distin- 
guish the responses of their husbands in the dis- 
tance, who are thus directed and welcomed to 
their humble homes. 

Though every thing is calculated to remind 
the traveler that this is the land of beauty and 
of song, evidences of decay and decline are 
every-where visible. The glory of Venice has 
departed. She is but the shadow of her former 
self. Her long line of illustrious doges and sen- 
ators have become extinct. The ashes of blind 
old Dandolo repose in the precincts of St. Sophia, 


while the lion of St. Mark no longer terrifies the | 


| nations. 





No longer do her merchant princes, as 
of yore, send forth their ventures, or await with 
anxiety the return of their argosies richly freight- 
ed with the treasures of the east. The black 
Zendale and the red Tabarro, the peculiarities 
of her national costume, have disappeared, while 
her banners of silk and gold, that once floated 
proudly over the triumphs of the republic, have 
been trailed in the dust, and, having been sup- 
planted by the French tricolor, have now given 
way to the standards of Austria. A once pow- 


erful empire has dwindled to a petty province, and 


‘* An emperor tramples where an emperor knelt.” 


Yet still she sits a queen, though crownless 
and voiceless—a queen robbed of her brightest 
jewels, her daughters dowerless—and yet beauti- 
ful, surpassingly beautiful, in her very desolation, 
A Venus all beauty, and a Niobe all tears, is this 
Adriatic Tyre with her sea-girt walls. 

But though her marble palaces may crumble— 
though her temples and towers may go down into 
the slime of the sea—though the blue waves 
closing over her may leave no trace of her sad 
and solitary burial, she has been embalmed for- 
ever by the art of Titian and Canova, Schiller 
and Shakspeare, which can never, never die. 


———v Sn 


THE LARK AND THE CATERPILLAR. 
A LESSON OF FAITH. 


‘“‘Tf a man die, shall he live again? All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait, till my change 


come.” Job xiv, 14. 


““T ET me hire you as a nurse for my poor 

children,” said a butterfly to a quiet cater- 
pillar, who was strolling along a cabbage leaf in 
her odd lumbering way. “See these little eggs,” 
continued the butterfly; “I don’t know how 
long it will be before they come to life, and I 
feel very sick and poorly, and if I should die, 
who will take care of my baby butterflies when 
I am gone? Will you, kind, mild, green ecater- 
pillar? But you must mind what you give them 
to eat, caterpillar! they can not, of course, live 
on your rough food. You must give them early 
dew and honey from the flowers; and you must 
let them fly about only a little way at first, for, 
of course, one can’t expect them to use their 
wings properly all at once. Dear me, it is a sad 
pity you can not fly yourself. But I have no 
time to look for another nurse now, so you will 
do your best, I hope. Dear! dear! I can not 
think what made me come and lay my eggs on & 
cabbage leaf! What a place for young butter- 
flies to be born upon! Still, you will be kind, 
will you not, to the poor little ones? Here, take 
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this gold dust from my wings as a reward. O, 
Caterpillar, you will remem- 


how dizzy I am! 
ber about the food.” 

And with these words the butterfly closed her 
eyes and died; and the green caterpillar, who 
had not the opportunity of even saying yes or no 
to the request, was left standing alone by the 
side of the butterfly’s eggs. 

“A pretty nurse she has chosen indeed, poor 
lady!” exclaimed she, “and a pretty business I 
have in hand. Why, her senses must have left 
her, or she never would shave asked a poor, 
crawling creature like me to bring up her dainty 
little ones. Much they'll mind me, truly, when 
they feel the gay wings on their backs, and can 
fly away out of my sight whenever they choose. 
Ah! how silly some poor people are in spite of 
their painted clothes and the gold dust on their 
wings!” 

However, the poor butterfly was dead, and 
there lay the eggs on the cabbage leaf, and the 
green caterpillar had a kind heart, so she re- 
solved to do her best. But she got no sleep that 
night, she was so very anxious. She made her 
back quite ache with walking all that night long 
around her young charges, for fear any harm 
should happen to them; and in the morning says 
she to herself, ‘Two heads are better than one. 
I will consult some wise animal upon the matter 
and get advice. How should a poor crawling 
creature like me know what to do without asking 
my betters?” 

But still there was a.difficulty. Whom should 
the caterpillar consult? There was the shaggy 
dog who sometimes-came into the garden. But 
he was so rough; he would most likely whisk all 
the eggs off the cabbage leaf with one brush of 
his tail if she called him near to talk to her, and 
then she would never forgive herself. There 
was the tom eat, to be sure, who would sit at the 
foot of the apple-tree, basking himself and warm- 
ing his fur in the sunshine; but he was so selfish 
and indifferent, there was no hope of his giving 
himself the trouble to think about the butterfly’s 
eggs. 

“T wonder which is the wisest of all the ani- 
mals I know?” sighed the caterpillar in great 
distress; and then she thought, and thought, till 
at last she thought of the lark, and she fancied 
that because he went up so high, and nobody 
knew where he went to, he must be very clever 
and know a great deal; for to go up very high— 
which she could never do—was the caterpillar’s 
idea of perfect glory. 


a lark, and the caterpillar sent a message to him 
to beg him to come and talk to her; and when 


he came she told him all her difficulties, and 








Now, in the neighboring cornfield there lived | 
| should do no such thing.” 


asked him what she was to do to feed and rear 
the little creatures so different from herself. 

“Perhaps you will be able to inquire and hear 
something about it next time you go up high,” 
observed the caterpillar timidly. 

The lark said “ perhaps he should,” but he did 
not satisfy her curiosity any further. Soon after- 
ward, however, he went singing upward into the 
bright, blue sky. By degrees his voice died 
away in the distance, till the green caterpillar 
could not hear a sound. It is nothing to say 
she could not see him, for, poor thing, she never 
could see far at any time, and had a difficulty in 
looking upward at all even when she reared her- 
self up most carefully, which she did now; but 
it was of no use, so she dropped upon her legs 
again, and resumed her walk round the butter- 
fly’s eggs, mumbling a bit of the cabbage leaf 
now and then as she moved along. 

“What a time the lark has gone!” she cried 
at last. ‘I wonder where he is just now—I 
would give all my legs to know! He must have 
flown up higher than usual this time, I think. 
How I should like to know where it is that he 
goes to, and what it is that he hears in that curi- 
ous blue sky! He always sings in going up and 
coming down, but he never lets any secret out. 
He is very, very close.” 

And the green caterpillar took another turn 
round the butterfly’s eggs. 

At last the lark’s voice began to be heard 
again. The caterpillar almost jumped for joy, 
and it was not long before she saw her friend 
descending and hovering over the cabbage-bed. 

“News, news, glorious news, friend caterpil- 
lar!” sung the lark; “but the worst of it is you 
won't believe me.” 

“T believe every thing I am told,” observed 
the caterpillar hastily. 

“Well, then, first of all, I will tell what 
these little creatures are to eat,” and the lark 
nodded his beak toward the eggs. “What do 
you think it is to be? Guess!” 

“Dew and the honey out of flowers, I am 
afraid,” said the caterpillar. 

“No such thing, old lady. “Something that 
you can get at quite easily.” 

“T can get at nothing quite easily but cab- 
bage leaves,” murmured the caterpillar in dis- 
tress. 

“Excellent, my good friend,” cried the lark 
exultantly; “yon have found it out. You are to 
feed them with cabbage leaves.” 

“ Never!’’ said the caterpillar indignantly. “It 
was their dying mother’s last request that I 


“Their dying mother knew nothing about the 
matter,” persisted the lark; “but why do you 
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ask me and then disbelieve what I say? You 
have neither faith nor trust.” 

“QO, I believe every thing I am told,” said the 
caterpillar. 

“Nay, but you do not,” replied the lark. 
“You won't even believe me about the food, and 
yet that is but a beginning of what I have to tell 
you. Why, caterpillar, what do you think those 
little eggs will turn out to be?” 

“ Butterflies, to be sure,” said the caterpillar. 

“ Caterpillars!’ sung the lark, “and you'll 
find it out in time;” and the lark flew away, for 
he did not want to stay and contest the point 
with his friend. ? 

“T thought the lark had been wise and kind,” 
observed the mild green caterpillar, once more 
beginning to walk round the eggs, “but I find 
that he is foolish and saucy instead. Perhaps 
he went up too high this time. And it’s a pity 
when people who soar so high are silly and rude 
nevertheless. Dear! I still wonder whom he 
sees and what he does up yonder.” 

“T would tell you, if you would believe me,” 
sung the lark descending once more. 

“T believe every thing I am told,” reiterated 
the caterpillar with as grave a face as if it were 
fact. 

“Then I'll tell you something else,” cried the 
lark, ‘for the best of my news remains behind. 
You will one day be a butterfly yourself.” 

“Wretched bird!” exclaimed the caterpillar, 
“you jest with my inferiority; now you are cruel, 
as well as foolish, Go away, I will ask your 
advice no more.” 

“T told you you would not believe me,” cried 
the lark, nettled in his turn. | 

“T believe every thing I am told,” persisted 
the caterpilllar; that is’—and she hesitated— 
“every thing that is reasonable to believe. But 
to tell me that butterfly’s eggs are caterpillars, 
and that caterpillars leave off crawling and get 
wings and become butterflies! Lark, you are 
too wise to believe such nonsense yourself, for 
you know it is impossible.” 

“T know no such thing,” said the lark warmly. 
“ Whether I hover over the cornfields of earth, 
or go up into the depth of the sky, I see so 
many wonderful things I know no reason why 
there should not be more. O, caterpillar, it is 
because you never get beyond your cabbage leaf 
that you call any thing impossible.” 

“ Nonsense!” shouted the caterpillar, ‘I know 
what's possible and what’s not possible, accord- 
ing to my experience and capacity, as well as 
you do. Look at my long, green body and these 
endless legs, and then talk to me about having 





wings and a painted, feathery coat. Fool!—” 
“And fool you, you would-be wise caterpil- | 


lar!” cried the indignant lark. “Fool, to at- 
tempt to reason about what you can not under- 
stand. Do you not hear how my song swells 
with rejoicing as I soar upward to the mysteri- 
ous wonder-world above? O, caterpillar, what 
comes to you from thence receive, as I do, upon 
trust.” 

“That is what you call—” 

“ Faith,” interrupted the lark. 

“How am I to learn faith?’ asked the cater- 
pillar. 

At that moment she felt something at her side. 
She looked around, eight or ten little green cat- 
erpillars were moving about, and had already 
made a show of a hole in the cabbage leaf. 
They had broken from the butterfly’s eggs. 

Shame and amazement filled our green friend’s 
heart, but joy soon followed, for as the first 
wonder was possible the second might be so too, 
“Teach me your lesson, lark,” she would say; 
and the lark sung to her of the wonders of the 
earth below and of the heaven above. And the 
caterpillar talked all the rest of her life to her 
relations of the time when she should be a but- 
terfly. 

But none of them believed her. She never- 
theless had learned the lark’s lesson of faith, 
and when she was going into her chrysalis grave 
she said, “I shall be a butterfly some day.” 

But her relations thought her head was wander- 
ing, and they said, “ Poor thing!” 

And when she was a butterfly, and was going 
to die again, she said, “I have known many 
wonders, I have faith, I can trust even now for 
what shall come next.” 


——-—-2 eo 


GHOSTS—ALMOST. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


T was New-Year's eve. A few of the neigh- 
bors had met in my mother's kitchen, some 
to procure the pint of milk that our dairy fur- 
nished them with every evening, some to catch a 
bit of news or to impart a trifle of gossip. There 
were two young girls about my own age—which 
was “just sixteen”—and they came to talk over 
the anticipated festival which was to celebrate 
the first evening of the new year. There was to 
be a fair in connection with it, and all the proceeds 
were to be given to a poor old man, who, after 
long years of activity and usefulness, was now 
helpless from rheumatism. We had all been 
busy with fancy-work for the occasion, and had 
made innumerable pincushions, lamp mats, tidies, 
and baskets, of every conceivable color and pat- 
tern. 
My brother Tom, a wide-awake boy of twelve 
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years, sat on the broad stone-hearth before the 
blazing fire, cracking walnuts, with a view of 
treating us all as soon as the chores were done, 
and we had time to enjoy ourselves; but judging 
from the slow progress made in filling the dish, 
compared with the furious cracking, it appeared 
that a primary intention of treating himself was 
to be disposed of in the first place. 

How it happened that into so cheerful a scene 
any thing gloomy or shadowy should creep, I 
can not say; but ina little time we had all drawn 
together around the bright fire, and were listen- 
ing with gaping mouths and various degrees of 
credulity to old Mrs. Buck, who had only last 
night been treated to a view of a forerunner. 

“T saw it just as plain as day,” said the good 
old lady. “Iwas standing by the east window, 
with a ball of blue yarn in my hand that I had 
just wound, a-looking out for Joshua, who had 
gone to town with his team. I was n't thinking 
of seeing any thing. I was calculating how many 
stitches I should put on a needle, for though the 
yarn is pretty coarse, Josh has a desperate big 
leg. So you see it was n't imagination. It was 
a forerunner of something, depend upon it. 
Mark my words, and see for yourselves what 
happens.” 

“T know what it was,” said Tom, munching a 
particularly fine nut-meat. “I know. It wasa 
forerunner of a bad sign.” 

“Be still, Tom,’ said my mother, sharply. 
“Stop eating till you get the nuts cracked. 
What was it like, Mrs. Buck?” 

“Tt was a faint white light. It went dancing 
and zigzagging downsthe lane, every little while 
stopping as if to steady itself. Sometimes it was 
almost out, then it brightened up again quite 
clear. It was a solemn sight to see it moving 
about of its own accord without human aid. I 
an’t a coward, you all know that, but it did start 
me a little.” 

“Of course. No wonder,” responded several 
voices. “ What became of it?” 

The old lady looked round with an air of mys- 
tery. “ What I say now must n't go out of this 
room.” We all shut our mouths tight lest we 
should betray the secret before getting it. ‘That 
light,” said Mrs. Buck, “ went straight across the 
field from the lane till it came to the new grave 
in the burying-ground.” 

“Not Mr. Briggs’s grave? 

“Tt was the grave where Mr. Briggs was buried 
at three o'clock yesterday afternoon. It began 
to move round it in a regular cirele; how many 
times I can’t say, for I began to get scared and 
forgot to count. Then, all at once, it was gone, 
and I saw no more of it, though I watched an 
hour. Now, I would n't have Mrs, Briggs hear 





of it on any account. Such a plain warning 
would worry her to Bless me!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Buck, interrupting herself, “what is your 
Tom laughing at?’ 

“Tom,” said my mother, “ behave yourself.” 

“T can’t, mother.” 

“You naughty boy. If you should see a fore- 
runner yourself, I guess it would sober you. You 
are just like your father. I do n’t think he be- 
lieves in any thing except his Bible. He would 
treat it as a joke if his own mother appeared to 
him. I think, on the whole, it would please him.” 

“Tt ought to, if he loves her,” said Tom. 
“Now, mother, do n't hush a fellow up so. I 
was going to tell you that the light that Mrs. 
Buck saw was a lantern that I carried for little 
Mercy Field, who had lost a new ribbon at the 
funeral, and was looking for it. You see we 
stopped and searched all along the lane, and then 
we ran across the field to the grave. We looked 
all around it a number of times, and at last 
Mercy spied it on a bush that grows by Charley 
Town’s grave. Then we blew out the light and— 
and of course it disappeared suddenly. Do n't 
you see?” 

Tom evidently expected to be applauded for 
his explanation of the matter, but he soon found 
that Mrs. Buck did not relish the being deprived 
of the only real supernatural sight that she had 
ever beheld. 

“My Ben,” said she, addressing Tom with 
much dignity, “my Ben never speaks in company 
unless he is spoken to.” 

“Never mind the boy’s nonsense,” said aunt 
Lucy Curtis, who had brought in her knitting, 
and had settled herself for the evening in my 
father’s arm-chair. ‘Tom don’t mean any thing 
wrong. And it don't alter the general truth of 
forerunners at all. Now, when my son's wife 
died out in Virginny, I had a warning of it. “It 
was Sunday. Iwas all alone in the house. The 
rest of the folks had gone over to Quinn creek 
to meeting. I had been reading the Bible and 
‘Baxter's Call’ till I ¢ould hardly keep my eyes 
open. It was that cold winter before the spring 
that Jim Marston was found dead in Spruce Hol- 
low. I remember the time, because my eyes were 
powerful weak all winter.” 

“ But the forerunner, aunt Lucy,” said I, “ you 
are forgetting to tell us that.” 

“No, I an't, I had just got to it. I had fallen 
into a dozy state, not exactly sleeping, but not 
quite awake, when I heard a tremendous noise 
in the wood-house. It joins the house, and every 
thing jarred, even to the candlesticks on the 
shelf. It sounded like a heavy body falling. I 
am pretty resolute, but it set me to shaking like 
a fit of ague. I got up, however, and went out 
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to the wood-house to see what had happened. It 
was just as I expected. Every thing was in or- 
der, and one of the cows stood with her head in 
the door as quiet and contented as need be. 
Then I knew it was a warning, and I prepared 
myself for bad news. Sure enough, when the 
old man came home from meeting, he brought a 
letter with a. black seal, and it turned out that 
Betsey was dead. I’ve always believed in fore- 
runners since that day.” 

“ Perhaps the cow made the noise, aunt Lucy. 
Our old Brindle made a deafening racket only 
yesterday trying to get at some tufts of dry grass 
that showed above the snow at the back of the 
house. Her horns kept striking the walls, and 
the noise seemed unaccountable till we found 
her out. How do you know that——” 

“ Harriet,” interrupted my mother, “you are 
old enough to keep quiet when older people are 
talking. You are just like your father. He al- 
ways has a reason for every thing. There is not 
a sign that he believes in, and though I've told 
him my dreams every morning for nigh on to 
thirty years, he has no faith. in them, and calls 
them idle fancies. He says he should like to see 
one person who has seen a regular ghost and 
could prove it.” 

“Would he? Well, I have just the same as 
seen one,” said aunt Lucy, triumphantly. “TI 
was in the house where one appeared, and I shall 
never forget the effect of it.” 

“Tell us all about it,” said Tom. 
ghost stories. They are so jolly.” 

Such reproachful looks as we all turned upon 
the irreverent boy must have been awe-inspiring, 
for they silenced him at once, though he kept on 
eating. 

“Tt was when I was down to Peter Hewit’s, 
a-nursing.. It was in the evening just before 
candle-lighting. I had got Nancy and her baby 
both rigged for the night and both off to bed, and 
I had just sat down to have a comfortable pinch 
of snuff and to meditate. Uncle Joe had been 
ailing all day, but he often had his queer spells; 
and though I had seen that he looked rather 
scary at times, I did n't mind it. Drinking a lit- 
tle more than usual always overset him, and 
made him seem strange. Well, he said he 
thought he would go down and draw a mug of 
cider and see if it would n't help him. I thought 
it was a good notion, and I advised him to drink 
some hot with pepper in it, and then go to bed. 
Hot cider is excellent for a cold, and it will make 
any body sleep like a dormouse.” 

“What is a dormouse?”’ asked Tom. 

“T don’t know, my dear. Well, the old man 
had hardly reached the cellar before I heard him 
screara out as if he was possessed, and he came 


“T like 





bounding up the stairs with his eyes staring and 
his teeth chattering. ‘Law sakes!’ said I, ‘ what 
on earth is the matter? ‘It’s a ghost. I’ve 
seen my own ghost,’ says he. I wish you could 
all have seen him as he stood gazing first at me 
and then into all the corners of the room. 
‘There ’s nothing here, uncle Joe,’ said I, ‘ do sit 
down.’ ‘I can't, says he. ‘It’s in the cellar. 
It met me just by the cider barrel. 'T was just 
like me, only it was thin as a shadow. I turned 
round, but I could n't get away from it. It kept 
right before my face. It kept moving its lips, as 
if it said, “Be careful, Joe. Don’t drink.” 
Hark! it’s coming up stairs.’- ‘No, it an’t,’ says 
I. ‘Sit down, uncle Joe, for massy’s sake.’ ‘It 
chased me to the stairs,’ said he, ‘and when I 
was running up I saw its lean hand reaching 
through from the back of the steps to catch me 
by the ankles,’ Well, sure enough, uncle Joe 
had got his warning, for he was raving crazy be- 
fore morning, and died in two days. The doc- 
tors got together and made out a foolish story 
about his having been killed by drink, but I 
knew—I knew.” 

We all listened with gaping mouths to aunt 
Lucy’s story, and I must own that I began to 
think that ghosts were not to be trifled with. 
Just then my mother sent me to the cellar to se- 
lect apples for the refreshment of the company.: 
I had been into the cellar on a similar errand 
hundreds of times without a thought of fear. 
But now I trembled all over, lest I should see the 
ghost of myself. 

“Let Tom bring the candle, please,” I asked. 
“‘T can’t carry the fruit-basket and the candle 
too,” 

“Nonsense!” said my mother. 
to brush up these nut-shells.” 

I was ashamed to betray my fears, so I con- 
cluded to leave the cellar door open and listen to 
the voices in the kitchen. But I had not reached 
the foot of the stairs ere my mother called to me. 

“ Harriet, you careless child! come back and 
shut the door.” 

I obeyed silently, and turned once more to 
face the gloom below. No specters awaited me, 
and I had filled the basket and had reached the foot 
of the stairs on my return, when I happened to 
observe that they were constructed with open 
backs like those at Peter Hewit’s. A sudden 
terror seized me. What if I should see a lean 
hand reaching through to grasp my feet? I 
sprung desperately up the stairs, burst open the 
kitchen door, and fell headlong across my moth- 
ers lap. The apples rolled away in every direc- 
tion, the candle and the basket followed suit. 

“What is it? Has she? Who knows? Well, 
I never!” were the exclamations that greeted me 
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as I picked myself up and smoothed down my 
dress. 

“What is there in the cellar? Why, child, 
how pale you are!” said aunt Lucy. 

“Did you see any thing in our cellar?’ asked 
my mother, in the solemn tone befitting one who 
might have just come into possession of a haunt- 
ed cellar. J 

“ Nothing unusual, mother. I was a little 
frightened by aunt Lucy’s story. I am better 
now. That is all.” 

“Father says that we must never tell ghost 
stories, or listen to them,” said Tom, boldly. “ He 





said ’ the boy hesitated, and laughed rogu- 
ishly. 

“Well, Tom, what did he say?’ demanded my 
mother. “ You need not fear to repeat any thing 


that your father says.” 

“ He said,” pursued Tom, “ that none but fools 
and silly old women relished such trash.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Buck. “Well, if you 
have measured my milk, Mrs, Shaw, I will be 
going.” 

“Wait till I knit into my seam needle,” said 
aunt Lucy, “and I’ll go with you.” 

“Wait till you have had some nuts and apples,” 
added my mother. 

My father coming in joined his persuasions to 
hers. No one could long resist his pleasant, cor- 
dial manner, and we soon had a bright, merry 
circle around the fireside. Nothing more was 
said about ghosts or warnings. Still I could not 
shake off entirely the impression made by aunt 
Lucy’s story, and even after retiring to rest the 
influence continued. I could not sleep, and I 
scarcely dared to unclose my eyes for fear I 
should behold my own ghost. The ghost of any 
one else would not have excited half the terror. 
The ghost of some dear friend, just dropping in 
for a sociable chat, would not have seemed so 
unnatural; even the ghost of a ghost could be 
tolerated; but the ghost of myself—ugh! 

A little after midnight the moon rose. As its 
soft light stole into my window and gave form 
and color to the furniture and drapery, I began 
to grow courageous and sleepy, and was dreamily 
sinking to repose when I heard a voice under my 
window calling my father's name. My sleeping 
room was directly above his.. I recognized the 
voice of my cousin, Dora Curtis. In a moment 
I was out of bed, and opened my window just as 
my father raised the sash below. 

“Why, Dora!” he exclaimed, “what brings 
you here at this time of the night? And you 're 
not half dressed. Here’s a thick shawl. Wrap 
it close about you, and tell me what is the 
matter.” 





Dora could not speak audibly, except to repeat 


his name as she had done at first. “O, uncle 
Levi!” 

“There! there! my poor child, do n’t be afraid. 
Any thing the matter with the old folks?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Any body sick or dead?” 

“No! No!” 

“ Horses, cattle, or fowls out of kilter?” 

“No. O, don’t talk so, uncle Levi. Do dress 
quickly and go over there. Father sent me for 
you. O dear!” 

“ Come in, Dora,” said I. “ Let father go over 
to your house and find out the trouble. Come in 
out of the cold air.” 

She did not answer, but ran quickly down the 
garden‘walk toward home. I soon saw my father 
following her, and then I went down stairs into 
my mother’s room. I found her sitting up in bed 
and looking quite wild. 

“ Something dreadful has happened, I am sure, 
Harriet.” 

I tried to encourage her, and while making 
light of her fears, found my own vanishing. It 
was not the first time that my father had been 
summoned out of bed by aunt Lucy, and I half 
suspected the truth before he came back. We 
soon heard his step on the walk, and recognized 
his habitual whistle. 

“ What was it?” we both asked at once as he 
entered the room. 

“ A ghost, to be sure. Do you remember that 
crooked old apple-tree that grows by the corn- 
house?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yesterday, Patrick [uncle’s new hired man] 
heard me say that if the old tree had been prop- 
erly trimmed last fall, it might have borne fruit 
a number of years longer. ‘An’ faith,’ says Pat 
to himself, and to the tree also, ‘if that’s all ye 
nade, we'll undress ye in a hurry, ould feller!’ 
So to-day he has lopped off every branch and 
twig excepting the two largest. The turkeys had 
chosen the improved tree for a roost, and had so 
disposed themselves that the rising moon made, 
in reflecting the whole concern, a curiously-cor- 
rect shadow of a gigantic man. Aunt Lucy, 
getting up at midnight to take a pinch of snuff 
in honor of the new year, was immediately struck 
by the strange sight, and awakened the rest of 
the household to share her fright.” 

“ How did you find it ali out?” 

“How? By examination, of course. Such a 
stampede as I raised in turkeydom!” 

We both joined in my father’s laugh. 

“T suppose aunt Lucy was too frightened to 
think of a cause for such a phenomenon.” 

“Too superstitious, you mean,” he replied. 
“There’s poor Dora. She has been fairly raised 
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on marvelous stories. She sees signs and warn- 
ings in the most simple events. It will take her 
a week to recover from the fright of to-night, and 
she will be a weak coward always. Harriet, 
thank God that your parents have shielded your 
youth from such unhappy influences.” 

What a meaning, imploring glance my poor 
mother gave me! But there was no danger of 
my speaking of the previous evening. 

I must just mention, though it has nothing to 
do with my subject, that my father had promised 
to each of his children a New-Year's gift, pro- 
vided we gave him the usual annual greeting 
before he greeted us. My brother Tom had pri- 
‘vately informed me that he meant to lie awake 
all night so as to be sure of speaking first, and 
I, too, had formed various similar resolutions. 

“Tt is nearly morning, Harriet,” said my 
father, “and we must go to bed again directly 
if we hope to piece out our night’s rest.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Stop a minute, darling, I wish you a happy 
New-Year.” 


LITERARY WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
EDITORIAL. 
MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


\ ACHINERY has lightened the labor of wo- 
i{i man and given her time for the cultivation 
and exercise of talent. As a result of this she 
has begun to wield unwonted power in almost 
every department of literature. We may still 
differ in opinion upon the old lyceum question 
about the equality of mind in the sexes, but 
stern facts and ugly, tell-tale figures leave no 
one in doubt as to which sex bears away the 
palm of popular meed at the present day. The 
most suecessful works of Irving and Cooper have 
been distanced in the race of popularity by those 
of Mrs. Stowe and Miss Wetherell. Mr. Bryant 
stands to-day the noblest of all our American 
poets; but Mrs. Osgood has a hold upon the 
heart and sympathy of the American public 
never accorded to Bryant. This is a wonderful 
revelation in literature—a reversing of the state 
of things in all former ages. Had it been pre- 
dicted to our grandmothers as they toiled in 
their churning, spinning, and weaving, a mock- 
ing laugh of incredulity would have been the 
only response. But why and how is it that 
woman is now wielding the mightiest power in 
literature? The solution, we think, is found in 
the fact that she is nearer the heart of humanity, 
her whole nature responsive to its throb of sym- 
pathy, and her whole soul kindling with the re- 
vealings of its faith. 





Here, at least, we find the solution of that 
power so mysteriously wielded and so unfalter- 
ingly maintained by the gifted poetess whose 
portrait adorns this number, and whose memory 
we would honor with our meed of humble praise. 

Frances Sargent Osgood was born in the city 
of Boston. Her father was a man of education, 
taste, and refinement. She seems to have be- 
longed to a family gifted with genius and talent 
in an uncommon degree. Her own talent for 


poetry was early developed, and her parents were 
not only quick to discover, but also proud to cul- 


tivate it. Yet was she truly born poet. This is 
brought out so clearly and is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in a notice of her life and genius which 
appeared in the New York Tribune the day after 
the announcement of her death, that we can not 
forbear to give the paragraph entire. The writer 
says: “She owed her popularity to no studied 
effort to win the public ear—to no new and 
skillful tricks of authorcraft—but to the entirely 
natural and impulsive play of her fancy and 
feeling, which made her verse seem, as it really 
was, the true utterance of a joyous, sensitive, 
and sympathetic nature. Gifted with a fine ear 
for the mere melody of language, and with a 
heart susceptible to the most delicate shades of 
emotion, she rarely wrote, even on chance and 
careless themes, without touching the key-note 
of some other heart. This it is which has cre- 
ated for her a circle of admirers, who gave her 
while living and since a grateful appreciation, 
such as an author is seldom blessed with. Mrs. 
Osgood was, in the genuine sense of the word, 
an improvisatrice. Poetry was to her as natural 
and irrepressible as song to the lark. She 
seemed to aim only at giving voice to passing 
fancies or some feeling that craved a confidant. 
Of that severe and exacting art, which is the 
higher life of poetry, she had little knowledge. 
Hence, her productions—which, if collected, 
would make a larger volume than that of any 
English poetess we can now remember—are, for 
the most part, brief and unstudied. She had 
neither the passion nor the imagination which 
consistent, sustained effort would have required. 
The highest characteristic of her poetry is a 
rare, sprightly, and exhaustless fancy, sometimes 
exalted for a moment by a sudden glow of 
thought to the borders of imagination, but the 
next instant in some frolicsome simile. Judged 
by this standard we must award to many of her 
poems a high degree of excellence. They can 
no more be subjected to the ordinary process of 
criticism than a thrush’s carol can be measured 
by the laws of the music-school. She sang in 
happy ignorance of the study, the toil, the wrest- , 
ling of thought with expression, through which 
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alone the greater poets have attained their shin- 
ing seats. The gongs of the hour usually die 
with the hour; yet among the many poems which 
Mrs. Osgood has written, there are some whose 
exquisite melody reveals through its smooth- 
flowing tide the sparkle of precious sands at the 
bottom. Such, we may believe, will become per- 
manent contributions to the national literature 
of the present age.” 

Another critic, speaking of her while she yet 
lived and was stili caroling her sweet, wild mel- 
odies, says, in almost rapt admiration: “There 
is nothing mechanical! about her; all is buoyant, 
overflowing, irrepressible vivacity, like the bub- 
bling up of a natural fountain. In her almost 
childisn playfulness she reminds us of that ex- 
quisite creation of Fouqué, Undine, who knew 
no law but that of her own waywardness. The 
great charm of her poetry is its unaffected sim- 
plicity. It is the transparent simplicity of truth 
reflecting the feeling of the moment like a mir- 
ror.” We shall cease to wonder, then, that somé 
of her most sprightly and graceful poems were 
mere improvisations thrown off for the amusement 
of her friends, or under the inspiration that exists 
within the charmed circle of social life. Even 
her prose was the essence of poetry. “Not to 
write poetry, not to think it, act it, dream it, and 
be it was entirely out of her power.” Her early 
productions attracted the attention of Mrs. L.-M. 
Child, who made generous recognition of her 
genius, and sought to give it expansion and fit 
recognition from the literary world. 

From a character so intensely poetic we would 
be led te infer a poetic life. Such, indeed, was 
her life, though tinged with- melancholy, even as 
the same tinge hightens the expression of her 
countenance and is manifest in almost every 
poem she wrote, even the sprightliest. 

The story of her attachment and marriage is 
thus told by Dr. Griswold: “In 1854 she became 
acquainted with Mr. S. 8. Osgood, a painter—a 
man of genius in his profession—whose life of 
various adventure is full of romantic interest; 
and while, soon after, she was sitting for a por- 
trait, the artist told her his strange vicissitudes 
by sea and land; how as a sailor-boy he climbed 
the dizzy main-top in the storm; how in Europe 
he followed with his pallet in the track of the 
flute-playing Goldsmith; and among the 


Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven 


of South America, had found in pictures of the 
crucifixion and the liberator Bolivar—the rude 
productions of his untaught pencil—passports to 


partisan. She listened, like the fair Venetian.” 
A year later they were married, and soon after 
sailed for London, where Mr. Osgood had some 
time before been a pupil of the Royal Academy. 
Four years were spent abroad, during which 
time Mr. Osgood aequired an enviable reputa- 
tion as a portrait painter, and his young wife 
became also recognized as a lady of unwonted 
poetic talent. 

In 1840 they returned to their native land, 
bringing the little Ellen who was the inspiration 
as well as the pet of many a poem. One of 
these we quote. It is entitled “Ellen’s First 
Tooth,” and is a fair example of the simplicity— 
we had almost said the abandon—and yet the 
chaste expressiveness of the style of the author: 


‘Your mouth is a rose-bud, 

And in it a pearl 

Lies smiling and snowy, 
My own little girl! 

O! pure pearl of promise! 
It is thy first tooth— 

How closely thou shuttest 
The rose-bud, forsooth! 

But let me peep in it, 
The fair thing to view— 

Nay! only a minute— 
Dear Ellen! now do! 

You won’t? little miser, 
To hide the gem so! 

Some day you ’Il be wiser, 
And show them, I know! 

How dear is the pleasure— 
My fears for the past— , 

Te know the white treasure 
Has budded at last! 

Fair child! may each hour 
A rose-blossom be, 

And hide in its flower 
Some jewel for thee!” 


After their return to this country they resided 
for the most part in the city of New York. Mr. 
Osgood devoted himself to art, and Mrs. Osgood 
her leisure time to literature. She was a con- 
stant contributor to the leading literary maga- 
zines. Besides she prepared two beautiful and 
richly-embellished souvenirs—The Poetry of 
Flowers and the Flowers of Poetry in 1841, and 
The Floral Offering in 1847. A volume of her 
poems was. published in 1846. Three years 
later—1849—a new edition of her poems superb- 
ly illustrated was issued in Philadelphia; but the 
most complete edition of her works was pub- 
lished in 1850, only a few months before her 
death. 

Mrs. Osgood died—yet young, hardly thirty- 
eight—May 12, 1850, of pulmonary consumption. 
She “endured her wasting disease with sweet 





‘w hearts of the peasant, the robber, and the | 


| patience and even playful cheerfalness.” In 
view of her approaching departure, it is not 
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wonderful that her mother’s heart gushed forth 
in tones of exquisite tenderness. 


“Yes! take them first, my Father! Let my doves 

Fold their white wings in heaven, safe on thy 
breast, 

Ere I am call’d away! I dare-not leave 

Their young hearts here, their innocent, thoughtless 
hearts. 

Ah! how the shadowy train of future ills 

Comes sweeping down life’s vista as I gaze! 

My May! my careless, ardent-temper’d May; 
My frank and frolic child! in whose blue eyes 
Wild joy and passionate woe alternate rise; 

Whosé cheek, the mourning in her soul illumes; 

Whose little, loving heart, a word, a glance, 

Can sway to grief or glee; who leaves her play, 

And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms, 

Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 

With her clear, flute-like voice, ‘ Do you love me?’ 

Ah! let me stay! ah! let me still be by, 

To answer her and meet her warm caress! 

For I away, how oft in this rough world, 

That earnest question will be ask’d in vain! 

How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart, 

Will shrink abash’d and chill’d, to learm at length 

The hateful, withering lesson of distrust! 

Ah! let her nestle still upon this breast, 

In which each shade, that dims her darling face, 

Is felt and answer’d, as the lake reflects 

The clouds that cross yon smiling heaven! and 
thou— 

My modest Ellen! tender, thoughtful, true; 

Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies; 

My pure, proud, noble Ellen! with thy gifts 

Of genius, grace, and loveliness, half hidden 

*Neath the soff vail of innate modesty, 

How will the world’s wild discord reach thy heart 

To startle and appall! thy generous scorn 

Of all things base and mean—thy quick, keen taste, 

Dainty and delicate—thy instinctive fear 

Of those unworthy of a soul so pure, 

Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien, 

All—they will all bring pain to thee, my child! 

And 0, if even their grace and goodness meet 

Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 

The latent evil yet undisciplined 

In their young, timid souls, forgiveness find? 

Forgiveness, and forbearance, and soft chidings, 

Which I—their mother—learn’d of love to give! 

Ah! let me stay—albeit my heart is weary, 

Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat, 

That finds no echo in this busy world 

Which can not pause to answer—tired alike 

Of joy and sorrow—of the day and night! 

Ah! take them first, my Father! and then me; 

And for their sakes—for their sweet sakes, my 
Father! 

Let me find rest beside them, at thy feet!’ 


That prayer to us seems a fearful thing. Did 
God hear it? Was his answer found in the fact 
that mother and children all within a single year 
“found rest” side by side in that beautiful city 
of the dead, Mount Auburn? The last stanza 





she wrote deserves to be engraved upon her 
monument: 


. “IT ’m going through th’ eternal gates 
Ere June’s sweet roses blow; 
Death’s lovely angel leads me there. 
And it is sweet to go.” 


At her own request she was buried by the side 
of her mother at Mount Auburn. And soon 
after both “Ellen” and “ Mary” were placed by 
her side. A beautiful monument, erected by her 
husband and from a design of his own, marks 
the spot where they rest. This monument is 
about fifteen feet in hight. The pedestal, of 
white marble, consists of plinth, base, die, and 
cap, and is nine feet high. Surmounting this is 
a lyre in bronze, with five strings, four of them 
broken at different lengths, to indicate the differ- 
ent ages at which the mother and her three 
children died. On top of the lyre is a wreath 
of laurel, eighteen inches in diameter. The 
whole is simple, light, and graceful, and would 
have satisfied the elegant taste of her to whose 
memory it is erected. 


A VOICE. 


BY REV. J. P. LACROIX. 


OW far one may in this age admit the fre- 
quency of particular revelations of the Su- 
preme to the individual mind, without, on the one 
hand, incurring the charge of credulity, and, on 
the other, that of skepticism, is a question more 
easily put than answered. However, almost every 
one flatters himself that such communications 
have been made to him .at least, and cherishes 
among his fondest childhood recollections some 
reverie, vision, or train of sleeping thought which 
he regards as of preternatural origin, and as hav- 
ing had great influence on his subsequent course 
of life. Something of this kind is the following: 
From childhood I had been noted for self-will, 
and as a consequence had often spent miserable 
hours; but on one occasion, disappointed in @ 
scheme of my own planning, chagrined at failure 
in that which vanity had prompted me to under- 
take, and above all upbraided by the audible con- 
science of boyhood, I had retired to my couch 
with an aching head and an unhappy heart. As 
I was unable to sleep for some time, I involun- 
tarily reviewed my life, while ever and anon the 
tear of repentance gushed from my eye.. For- 
merly I had been discontented with circumstances 
and with my fellows, but now, for the first time, 
I found fault with myself. I began to see myself 
as I really was, and bitter moments were the 
I wept myself into slumber, but 
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consequence. 
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for a while it was broken and comfortless. At 
last, when sorrow had eased my heart, I slept 
calmly, and entered the land of shadows. 

Methought I lay weeping under a withered 
bush in the midst of a desert. I arose, and 
looking about saw on every side an unbounded 
plain of sand. Knowing I could not increase 
my unhappiness I set forward, whither I knew 
not, but desirous of escaping the outward danger 
and inward bitterness. I had proceeded but a 
few paces till I was arrested by a voice—seem- 
ingly from one at my side, though none was vis- 
ible—which said, “Son, what troubleth thee, and 
whither ‘goest thou?” While I bethought me 
what to answer, it spoke again— 

“Thou seekest and hast all thy life sought 
happiness, and hast not found it, because thou 
hast sought it in the wrong direction. In seek- 
ing it thou hast fled from it. Thou hast made 
thyself the end of all thy acts; caring little for 
others, thoy hast made thine own arbitrary will 
the reason for all thy acts. Instruction, counsel, 
love, thou hast rejected. In living for thyself 
and not others, thou hast been selfish, which is 
the same as to be miserable. There is but one 
way to happiness. Cast thine eye about and tell 
me what thou seest.” 

“T see,” said I, ‘a vast ocean of sand tossed 
about by hot, parching winds.” “ Look again 
and speak,” said the voice. 

“T see,” replied I, “the family of mankind 
scattered over the desert, each rushing through 
the clouds of sand as if for his life, and each in 
his own direction. They rush to all points of the 
compass, stumbling over each other, and multi- 
tudes are momently falling choked with the poi- 
sonous air.” 

“This,” said the voice, “is the world of the 
thoughtless, the selfish, the vicious. They all 
seek, as thou hast hitherto, that which they do 
not find. Each one’s caprice is his divinity. All 
these both live and perish bitterly. But it need 
not be so. They are blind, and will not permit 
their eyes to be opened. Art thou as they? or 
wilt thou be instructed in a better way?” 

“QO, teach me, teach me!” “Then,” said the 
voice, “ look again and tell me what thou seest.” 
“T see,” said I, “a road lying straight through 
the desert, and a few men on it, unharmed, as 
it seems, by wind or heat. They are active as 
those in the desert, and all seem to have only 
two and the same desires—to advance rapidly in 
their journey, and to induce the greatest possible 
number of those in the desert. to come and go 
with them.” “Now,” said the voice, “dost thou 
see what thou seekest?” 

“Truly,” replied I, “those in the road seem to 
fare better than those in the wide waste, seeing 





they are neither beaten by the hot winds nor 
choked with thirst, though I see not where they 
drink; but this life seems a dreary one: wherein 
do they differ from the others save in being less 
miserable?’ “QO, son of blindness,” said the 
voice, “dost see no happiness in the tears and 
gratitude of those whom their persuasive words 
rescue from the pestilential desert? Open thine 
eyes again and speak.” 

“T see,’ said I, “that the road is no more a 
sandy one, but is become a belt of luxuriant 
vegetation—of groves of all manner of delicious 
fruit and fragrant flowers. Here and there is a 
shaded spring of cool waters, and refreshing 
breezes fan the brows of those who travel this 
road. This truly seems to be a way of pleasant- 
ness, and that for which my soul hath so long 
sought.” 

“ But,” said the voice, “the Proprietor of this 
way imposes conditions on those who travel in it. 
He requires a solemn pledge that they will not 
do their own wills save where they coincide with 
his, that they will be grateful to him for his ben- 
efits, and that they will do all they can to induce 
their fellow-men to come out of the desert into 
the pleasant way. So that they do not any longer 
belong to themselves, but to the Proprietor of the 
way. Now, after you learn that these conditions 
are imposed on travelers not arbitrarily, or out 
of mere prerogative, but out of pure love to them, 
and because they could notin the nature of things 
be happy otherwise, can you consent to become 
a subject of that Proprietor? Can you promise 
to fulfill the conditions?’ “I can, I do consent 
and promise,” was my reply. 

“ Thou hast,” said the voice, “in this promise, 
become a subject already. Thou art in the way— 
let us set out. I will see you happily started.” 
We started, and soon came to what seemed the 
best spring out of which I ever drank. Going 
on a few steps, “‘ What fine oranges!” exclaimed 
I, plucking some from a well-laden tree; “how 
good the Proprietor is to make for pilgrims so 
delightful a way!” ‘ 

“Thou hast well said,” replied the voice, “and 
hast performed one of thy promises; thou hast 
begun to love: forget not to work also. Seest 
thou that wretched youth at thy right? He sees 
not this way; go, persuade him to come with 
you.” 

I went, I instructed, argued, persuaded, and 
succeeded; and, as I thought we got fairly into 
the road again, and rejoiced in the prospect of 
boundless bliss before us, the whole, the desert, 
the path, vanished into “ empty air.” 

That morning I arose a happier, perhaps a bet- 
ter boy. The dream, whatever it meant, is a 
pleasant reminiscence. 
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RELIGION NOT ANTAGONISTIC TO TASTE. 


BY REV. WM. OSTRANDER. 


T is a mistake of some very serious persons 
that religion is calculated to render us unso- 
cial and austere, and almost shut out as it were 
from intercourse with the world. True, we ought 
to retire from all its vain mirth and sinful amuse- 
ments, but not from society. 

The sentiment is sometimes entertained, on 
the one hand, by men of refined taste and in- 
tellect, but strangers to genuine, experimental 
piety; and, on the other, by men of genuine, ex- 
perimental piety, that religious pursuits are not 
congenial with the pursuits of taste. In the 
view of the former, a strict obedience to the pre- 
cepts of religion involves a relinquishment of 
their purest enjoyments. In the view of the lat- 
ter, to cherish a deep interest in the subjects of 
taste, is to give evidence of a low state of piety— 
of a destitution of warm and spiritual religious 
exercises and affections. 

But is the religion of Christ antagonistic to 
taste? Can a system, designed to promote the 
highest purity and elevation of mind, disqualify 
the mind to perceive and appreciate what is beau- 
tiful afd sublime in nature and in the arts? In- 
stead of being antagonistic to taste, it sustains 
toward it the relation of a valuable auxiliary. 
The man who discovers in creation nothing but 
the exquisite structure and lofty dimensions of 
materialism, may have an impression of beauty 
and sublimity when he contemplates the system 
of the universe. 

But let the light of truth disclose to his per- 
verted intellect a Deity—creating, upholding, 
and governing all that is overpowering in the 
grandeur, and captivating in the beauties of na- 
ture, and a tide of deeper and more joyous emo- 
tions pours through his soul. No longer en- 
grossed with the mere forms of matter, his 
thoughts busy themselves with the evidences of 
mind that from every quarter now press upon his 
attention. His conceptions of the power, the in- 
telligence, and the goodness of nature’s glorious 
Author, swell his bosom with emotion before 
unknown. 

Nature has a beauty of adaptation that pro- 
claims the existence and attributes of its Author. 
The heavens are so admirably arranged for the 
earth, how is it possible not to perceive a great 
First Cause, eternal in his being, wise in counsel, 
and infinite in power and goodness? Hence the 
language of David: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

But add to an intellectual assent to the being 


| and perfections of God, the filial reverence, and 
love, and wbedience to which true piety gives 
birth—so that he who was an atheist, when sur- 
veying nature in all its beauty and grandeur, can 
lift his eyes toward heaven and, smiling, say, 
“My Father made them all’’—then the feeling 
produced by viewing sublime objects in nature 
becomes more mellow and absorbing from the 
overpowering convictions in his mind of the per- 
fections and majesty of the Creator. 

There is nothing in the character of the truths 
revealed in the Scriptures that is antagonistic to 
taste. The truths of the Bible are in every respect 
a? \pted to the nature, circumstances, and charac- 
ter of man. They impair no faculty, prohibit no 
rational enjoyment, inflict no suffering. They re- 
veal to man his immortality—the value of his 
soul; stamp new interest on all his acts and rela- 
tions; point him to a more exalted state of be- 
ing, and bind him to eternity. In these truths 
there is every thing to raise the contemplation— 
to exalt and refine the intellectual powers—sub- 
limity enough for the most fastidious taste. If 
one could attain an intellectual eminence from 
which he could look with pity on the rank he at 
present occupies, he would still find their dignity 
occupying his level, and rising far above him. 
The greatest thinkers, in their noblest contempla- 
tions, “did not feel their minds elevating the sub- 
ject, but the subject elevating their minds.” 

But the person of mere taste and refinement 
must not mistake the sublime emotions that 
thrill his bosom in surveying the wonders of 
creation, nor substitute the placid sensations 
that steal over his mind when viewing the rich 
and endlessly-diversified beauties of nature, for 
the holy admiration and emotion of the Chris- 
tian. The religion of taste is one thing; another 
and a far different thing is the religion of the 
Gospel. The emotions of taste may be exercised 
in perfect harmony with virtuous emotions, and 
they rise to their highest excellence when asso- 
ciated with such emotions. But true religion is 
not a cold, abstract speculation, playing around 
the head; it has its seat in the soul, and pos- 
sesses a renovating power. It kindles in the 
soul a flame of genuine, holy devotion. Wher- 
ever it exists, it is visible—wherever its vital, pre- 
dominant influence is felt, its effects are mani- 
fested in a life of holy obedience and love. It 
brings every faculty of the mind, every affection 
of the heart, every motive, sentiment, volition, 
feeling, purpose, habit, into subjection to and 
conformity with the will of God. 

Hence, upon the pursuits of taste, the influence 
of true piety throws not a soil nor a shade, but, 
on the other hand, a brighter and purer aspect 
of loveliness, 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


PRAYER WITHOUT WratH AnD Dovstine.— J will, 
therefore, that men pray every-where, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubting.” 1 Tim. wi, 8. 

Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of gentleness and dove-like simplicity; an 
imitation of the holy Jesus, whose spirit is meek, up 
to the greatness of the biggest example; and a con- 
formity to God, whose anger is always just, and 
marches slowly, and is without transportation, and 
often hindered, and never hasty, and is full of merey: 
prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest: prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thoughts—it is the daughter of charity and 
the sister of meekness; and he that prays to God 
with an angry, that is, with a troubled and discom- 
posed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to 
meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters 
of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to be 
wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind 
from prayer, and, therefore, is contrary to that atten- 
tion which presents our prayers in a right line to 
God. For so have I seen a lark rgsing from his bed 
of grass and soaring upward, singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven, and climb above thé clouds; 
but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud sigh- 
ings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregu- 
lar and inconstant, descending more at every breath 
of the tempest, than it could recover by the libration 
and frequent weighing of his wings, till the little 
creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over, and then it made a prosper- 
ous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned 
music and motion from an angel, as he passed some- 
times through the air about his ministries here below. 
So is the prayer of a good man: when his affairs have 
required business, and his business was matter of 
discipline, and his discipline was to pass upon a sin- 
ning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met 
with the infirmities of a man, and anger was its in- 
strument; and the instrument became stronger than 
the prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled 
the man; and then his prayer was broken, and his 
thoughts were troubled, and his words went up to- 
ward a cloud; and his thoughts pulled them back 
again, and made them without intention; and the 
good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be content 
to lose that prayer, and he must recover it when his 
anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made 





even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart | 


of God; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings | 


of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, 
like the useful bee, loaded with a blessing and the 
dew of heaven. 

He that asks with a doubting mind and a lazy de- 
sire, begs for nothing but to be denied. We must in 
our prayers be earnest and fervent, or else we shall 
have but a cold answer; for God gives his grace ac- 
cording as we can receive it.‘ If our desires were 
strong and fervent, our minds would, in the same 
proportion, be present. We see it by a certain and 
regular experience; what we love passionately, we 
perpetually think on, and it returns upon us whether 
we will or no; and in a great fear, the apprehension 
can not be shaken off; and, therefore, if our desires 
of holy things were strong and earnest, we should 
most certainly attend our prayers. It is a more vio- 
lent affection to other things that carries us off from 
this; and, therefore, if we loved passionately what 
we ask for daily, we should ask with hearty desires, 
and an earnest appetite, and a present spirit; and, 
however it be very easy to have our thoughts wander, 
yet it is our indifference and lukewarmness that 
makes it so natural: and you may observe it, that so 
long as the light shines bright, and the fires of devo- 
tion and desires flame out, so long the mind of a 
man stands close to the altar, and waits upon the 
sacrifice; but as the fires die and desires decay, so the 
mind steals away, and walks abroad to see the little 
images of beauty and pleasure, which it beholds in 
the falling stars and little glow-worms of the world. 
The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, 
and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn 
into little hollownesses, and spends itself in smaller 
portions, and dies with diversicn; but when it runs 
with vigorousness and a full stream, and breaks down 
every obstacle, making it even as jts own brow, it 
stays not to be tempted by little avocations, and to 
creep into holes, but runs into the sea through full 
and useful channels: so is a man’s prayer; if it moves 
upon the feet of an abated appetite, it wanders into 
the society of every trifling accident, and stays at 
the corners of the fancy, and talks with every object ' 
it meets, and can not arrive at heaven; but when it is 
carried upon the wings of passion and strong desires, 
a swift motion and a hungry appetite, it passes on 
through all the intermedial regions of clouds, and 
stays not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, where 
mercy sits, and thence sends holy showers of refresh- 
ment. I deny not but some little drops will turn 


aside and fall from the full channel by the weakness 
of the banks, and hollowness of the passage; but the 
main course is still continued: and although the most 
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earnest and devout persons feel and complain of 
some looseness of spirit and unfixed attentions, yet 
their love and their desire secure the main portions, 
and make the prayer to be strong, fervent, and ef- 
fectual. Any thing can be done by him that earn- 
estly desires what he ought: secure but your affec- 
tions and passions, and then no temptation will be 
too strong. ‘A wise man, and a full resolution, and 
an earnest spirit, can do any thing of duty;’’ but 
every temptation prevails when we are willing to die; 
and we usually lend nothing to devotion but the offi- 
ces that flatter our passions: we can desire and pray 
for any thing that may serve our lust or promote 
those ends which we covet, but ought to fear and flee 
from; but the same earnestness, if it were trans- 
planted into religion and our prayers, would serve all 
the needs of the spirit; but for want of it we do “‘ the 
Lord’s work deceitfully.” 


Tue Hippen Treasure.— Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?’ Matt. vi, 25. 

There died recently in the great city of Lyons, a 
poor widow, who had been so fortunate as to become 
possessed of a great treasure in her old age. Her 
parents were very poor, and her husband had nothing 
but his industry to depend on: as long, however, as 
he.was able to wérk, they honestly gained their daily 
bread, though they were never able to put any thing 
by for a rainy day. But when the old man died, 
leaving his poor widow childless and infirm, want 
entered her desolate dwelling as an armed man. She 
sold every thing but what was indispensable, and re- 
moved to a miserable garret to spend the remainder 
of her days. She was not entirely without some feel- 
ing of dependence upon the God of the fatherless 
and the widow; but she was a poor Romanist, and 
knew much more about saints and guardian angels 
than of Jesus Christ and what he has done for us. 

One day as she was sitting alone in her comfort- 
less, half-empty room, it struck her that there was a 
singular outline on the beams of the wall. The walls 
had been whitewashed, but she thought it looked as 
if there had been a square opening in one of them, 
which had been carefully closed with a kind of door. 
She examined it more closely, and the thought occur- 
red to her, “ Perhaps there is some treasure hidden 
there;’? for she remembered as a child the fearful 
days of the Revolution, when no property was safe 
from the men of liberty and equality. Perhaps some 
rich man had concealed his treasure there from their 
rapacity, who had himself fallen a victim to the Rev- 
olution before he had had time to remove it. And 
perhaps one of the saints to whom she daily prayed 
had preserved it there fot her, to sweeten the evening 
of her days. She tapped with her finger, and the 
boards returned a hollow sound. With beating heart 
she tried to remove the square door, and soon suc- 
ceeded, without much difficulty; but, alas! instead of 
the gold and silver she hoped to see, she beheld a 
damp, dirty, moldy old book! In her disappointment 
she was ready to fix in the boards again and leave 
the book to mold and crumble away; but a secret im- 
pulse induced her to take it out and see if there were 








any bank-notes or valuable papers in it. But, no, it 
is nothing but a book—a moldy book! 

When she had a little recovered from her vexation 
she began to wonder what book it could be that some 
one had hidden away so carefully. It must surely be 
something extraordinary. So she wiped it clean and 
set herself to read. Her eyes fell upon the words, 
‘‘ Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heay- 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they?’”’ And the words that she read appeared 
to her so sweet and precious that she read on and on 
during the whole day, and far into the night, almost 
forgetting to eat or sleep. The next morning she sat 
down again to the damp old book, the words of which 
made an ever-deepening impression on her soul. She 
began to see that she had indeed found a treasure, 
and an inwaluable one. Her little chamber no longer 
looked so desolate; her food, which had so often 
seemed to her as the bread of tears, now appeared to 
her more like bread from heaven; and her solitude 
was relieved by the presence of the great King, from 
whose book of gracious words streams of blessedness 
flowed. 

She had the book cleaned and bound; and it was 
to her as meat and drink, by day and by night, till 
she was permitted to close her eyes and enter into 
the joy of her Lord. She related this history, in the 
latter days of her pilgrimage, to a beloved pastor in 
Lyons, into whose hands the blessed book came after 
her death. It is Amelotte’s edition of the New Test- 
ament, of the time of the Huguenot persecution. 


MeEEKNESS.—“ In meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves; if God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth.”” 2 Tim. ii, 25. 

Dr. Dwight mentions a man of his acquaintance, 
of a vehement temper, who had a dispute with a 
friend, a professor of religion. He met with so much 
frankness, humility, and kindness in his Christian 
friend, that, on returning home, he said to himself, 
‘There must be something more in religion than I 
have hitherto suspected. Were any one to address 
me in the tone of haughtiness and provocation with 
which I accosted my friend this evening, it would be 
impossible for me to preserve the equanimity of which 
I have been a witness. There is something in this 
man’s disposition, which is not in mine. There is 
something in the religion which he professes, and 
which I am forced to believe he feels; something 
which makes him so superior, so much better, 80 
much more amiable than I can pretend to be. The 
subject strikes me in a manner to which I have hith- 
erto been a stranger. It is high time to examine it 
more thoroughly, with more candor, and with greater 
solicitude than I have done hitherto.” From this 
incident a train of thoughts and emotions commenced 
in the mind of this man, which terminated in his 
profession of the Christian religion, his relinquish- 
ment of the business in which he was engaged, and 
his consecration of himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel. 
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“‘ Butiy.’’—This word, with which we have become 
of late so familiar, is of doubtful etymology. So 
many portions of country have unfortunately so much 
of the thing, that one might naturally be tempted to 
think the name, too, of American origin. This, how- 
ever, would be a mistake: the word is indisputably 
of transatlantic growth; but the great lexicogra- 
phers have been puzzled to assign its exact home or 
precise origin. Dr. Johnson says, “Skinner derives 
this word from burly, as a corruption in the pronun- 
ciation, which is very probably right; or from bulky, 
or bull-eyed, which is less probable. May it not come 
from bull, [Latin bulla,] the Pope’s letter, implying 
the insolence of those who came invested with au- 
thority from the Papal court?”’ With the latter con- 
jecture Richardson, who generally differs, when he 
ean, from Johnson, concurs. Dr. Webster proposes 
to derive the word from ‘‘ the Swedish bé/a, to bellow; 
the Danish bullen, swelled; or, more directly, from 
the Saxon belgian, to bellow.” 

The scholars who have proposed these etymologies 
are evidently not satisfied with them, and have ad- 
vanced them as probable only in their ignorance of 
the true origin. I think I have discovered the source 
of this word in an old Irish term—what natal soil 
after America more likely for this word than Ire- 
land!—meaning herd of cattle. The following quo- 
tation from the poet Spenser shows the original use 
of the word, and sufficiently justifies the derivation 
from it of the word bully: ‘‘There is one use among 
the Irish, to keepe their cattle, and to live themselves 
the most part of the yeare in boolies, pasturing upon 
the mountains and waste wilde places; and removing 
still to fresh land as they have depastured the former. 
The which manner is yet used among all the Tartari- 
ans and the people about the Caspian Sea, to live in 
heards, as they call them, being the very same that 
the Irish boolies are, driving their cattle continually 
with them and feeding onely on their milke and white 
meats, [cheese?] But by this custome of boolying, 
there grow in the meane time many great enormityes 
unto that commonwealth. For first, if there be any 
outlawes, or loose people—as they are never without 
some—which live upon stealthes and spoyles, they 
are evermore succored and find releife only in those 
boolies. Besides, such stealthes of cattle as they 
make they bring commonly to those boolies, being 
upon the waste places, where they are readily re- 


ceived and the thief harboured from danger of law. | 


Moreover, the people that thus live in those boolies 
grow thereby the more barbarous and live more licen- 
tiously than they could in townes, using what man- 
ners they list, and practizing what mischeifes and vil- 
lainies they will, either agaiast the government there, 


by their combynations, or against private men, whom | 


they maligne by stealing their goods or murdering 
themselves. For there they think themselves halfe 
exempted from law and obedience, and having once 
tasted freedome, doe like a steere that hath beene 
Vor. XX.—12 


Hotes and Queries. 


| long out of his yoke, grudge and repyne ever after, 
to come under rule again.’”’ (View of the State of 
Ireland, A. D. 1596, p. 518.) W. G. W’s. 


“To tHE Manor Born.”—This phrase, strictly 
construed, has perhaps a meaning. It is a form of 
expression that defines the privilege or position of an 
heir on whom is entailed some landed estate, the 
manor of a noble or wealthy family. But has it any 
authority to be used, as we frequently see it, as a 
technical or proverbial saying? Probably not. It 
is not a phrase known in law to define the legal status 
of an heir; and it is not a question of proverbial 
significance from any of our classic writers. It is 
apparently a perverted reading of the following pas- 
sage in Shakspeare: 


* Horatius, Is it a custom? 
Hamlet. Ay, marry, is ’t: 
But to my mind—though I am native here, 
And to the manner born—it is a custom 
More honored in the breach, than the observance.” 
Hamlet, Act I, Se. 4. 
= 


Antiquity oF Astronomy.—A “‘ Note” in the De- 
cember Repository, 1859, states that “astronomy was 
first studied by the Moors and by them introduced 
into Europe.” The former part of this statement is 
manifestly contrary to fact, for astronomy is, beyond 
controversy, the oldest of the sciences. 

To say nothing of testimony setting forth that pil- 
lars of stone and brick were built, even before the 
flood, and covered with astronomical drawings and 


dwans in arithmetic and astronomy—the very best 


years ago astronomical science had been carried to a 
considerable degree of perfection by the Chaldeans. 
The Egyptians, too, at least three thousand years 
since, had arrived at certain astronomical results 
with astonishing accuracy. 

There is good reason to believe that the Moslem 
Arabs did not transmit to modern science, through 
the Moors and Spaniards, one tithe of the mathe- 
matical and astronomical lore which the Grecian 
schools had stored away in Egypt, and which their 
own caliph ordered to be committed to the flames. 

W. 4: %. 





PROJECTILES ASCENDING AND DESCENDING. — See 
April Repository.—A rifle-ball fired perpendicularly 
upward in a vacuum, would acquire the same velocity 
in falling that it had lost in ascending. But if fired 
into the air the result will be entirely different. For, 
1. The opposing atmosphere will prevent the ball’s 
attaining the hight warranted by the velocity of pro- 
jection, and hence it could not acquire its original 
velocity, even if the air should not oppose its down- 
ward motion; but, 2. The atmosphere will also im- 
pede the ball in its descent. 


calculations, and that Abraham instructed the Chal-— 


of historical evidence, indeed, I might say, all his 
tory itself proves that more than three thousand” 
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These two causes, or, rather, this one cause opera- 
ting in two different directions, will make the velocity 
of descent much less than that of projection; but the 
precise difference will depend on, 1. The elevation of 
the gun; 2. The velocity of projection; and, 3. The 
shape of the ball. W. HH. Y. 


Scrupvu.ovus To a Favu_tt.—The meaning of this ex- 
pression is doubtless very nearly synonymous with 


“over-scrupulous.”” That is, so scrupulous in avoid- 





goats; and “ hayre” or “haire,” in old English, sig- 
nified a garment made of goats’ hair. On this sup- 
position Old Harry or Old Hairy would have some 


| affinity to Old Shock, a popular English name given 


to the demon that was supposed to haunt road-sides 
and wild pathways. Shock is a head of rough hair, 
a rough-haired dog. The evil one is sometimes called 


| the Lord Harry ”’—a title perhaps given derisively; 


| or it may allude to the Scriptural term, “the god of 


ing one extreme that we run to the opposite, as in | 


the case of the Pharisees, who were so scrupulous 


about the sanctity of the Sabbath that they were un- 


willing that even a work of mercy should be wrought 
on that day. W. P. 4. 


Tue phrases, “scrupulous to a fault’’—‘“‘ generous 
to a fault,’ do not express what is ever a fact, but 
only what seems so. The highest scrupulosity and 
generosity are praiseworthy, since a virtue never ex- 
ists in' too high a degree. The phrases imply a mor- 


bid resemblance to these virtues. To illustrate: 


Many persons have a notion that a certain form of | 


coat or shape of bonnet is alone right. You could 
almost as easily induce them to steal as to change 
the pattern—thus they are ‘‘scrupulous to a fault,’ 
giving moral importance to what is absolutely indif- 
ferent. 
bad men. 


The other phrase is applied to both good and | 
The fast clerk who filches from his em- | 





ployer to treat his mates to costly wines and suppers, | 


is no doubt generous “‘to a fault.” 


So was Gold- | 


smith, in giving his last shilling to the beggar while | 


himself was homeless, ragged, and in debt. 


The | 


poor itinerant who, having a wife and children needy | 
| Turkish empire and out of Constantinople had been 


at home, yet in response to eloquent appeals for good 
causes gives his last dollar, is generous to a fault; 
that is, his feeling blindfolds his judgment. 

J.P. L. 


Apranamu’s AGe.—A correspondent inquires, in the 
July Repository, 1859, ‘‘ why chronologists set down 
‘the age of Terah at the birth of Abram as one hun- 
dred and thirty years, when the Bible says, ‘Terah 
lived seventy years, and begat Abram?’”’ Genesis 
xi, 26. 

In the first place “‘Syllabus’’ does not quote Scrip- 
ture fairly, for Genesis xi, 26, reads, ‘‘ Terah lived 
seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran.” 
Now, as these brethren are no where said to have been 


born at one birth, there might be differences of many | 





years in their ages, and the order of their mention | 


no more proves the seniority of Abram, than 1 Chron- | 
| latter usage seems to be growing more common of 


icles i, 28, proves that of Isaac over Ishmael. 
The account in Genesis xi, 26, only sets forth that 
Terah attained the age of seventy years before be- 


getting sons, of whom Abram was the most promi- | 
nent; while other texts show the latter to have been | 


sixty years younger than his brother Haran. 
W. H. Y. 


“‘Otp Harry.’’—The popular attributes of the evil 
one are a human form, with horns, tail, and cloven 
foot. These are probably derived from the repre- 
sentations of the Greek satyrs and the Roman fauns— 
the wild gods of the mountains and groves; and it is 
probable that the name Old Harry was originally 
Old Hairy. The satyrs were said to have hair like 


this world,’’ the prince of the powers of darkness. 


Inp1an SuMMER—ANSWER TO QuEsTION.—There is a 
theory satisfactorily explaining the cause of the 
smoky appearance of the atmosphere in Indian sum- 
mer. It is this: When a few biting frosts have 
brought down the leaves, and the weather again be- 
comes clear and warm, a fermentation and evapora- 


| tion of the juices of the fallen leaves takes place, 


forming a smoke-colored mist in the atmosphere. 
W. P. G. 


A CHaprer or First Tuaines.—The first Italian 
opera ever performed in England was presented Jan- 
uary 5, 1547, under the auspices of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, Queen of Charles IJ. 

The creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the command- 
ments were first translated in the Saxon language by 
Alfred, in 761—the first translation of any portion 
of the Bible into English. 

Inverted commas were first used by Monsieur Gil- 
lemont, a French printer, and were intended by him 
to supersede the use of italic letters, and French 
printers now call them by that name. 

The first Arab newspaper ever published in the 


commenced at Beyrout. 

The first book published on the subject of genealogy 
was Kelton’s Chronycle, printed in 1547, with gene- 
alogy of Edward VI. 

The earliest celebration of marriages, in churches, 
was ordained by Pope Innocent in the year 1199. 

The first mission of Protestants was that of the 
Huguenots at Rio Janeiro in 1556, which was broken 
up in 1558. The enterprise was concerted by John 
Calvin, and Gaspard de Coligni, the noble leader of 
the Huguenots and the most distinguished victim of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre. 


Minor Qurries.—What is the proper preposition to 
be used after the word ‘differ?’ Should it be 
“from” or “with?” Some writers say, “I differ 
from him,” and others say, “I differ with him.’’ The 


late. Which is correct? Or are both correct? And 
what is the rule by which we can determine the word 
to be used in a given case? 

Setting One’s Cap.—Why are ladies, who desire to 


| appear attractive in the eyes of their admirers, said 


| 


| 
| 


to be “setting their caps” for them? Did the phrase 
originate at a time when young women wore caps or 
head-dresses, the same as their mothers and older 
women? 

Disappearance of Light.—What becomes of the light 
in a close room when the door which admits the light 
is shut? Why will it not remain even for a short 


time? J.8. D. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Tue Littte Menpicant.—In the year 1510 a lonely 
orphan boy of eight years old, who had no friend or 
means of support, went along the high road leading 
to the city of Paris, weary, hungry, and begging a 
morsel of black bread, of which, when the charitable 
added to it a scrap of cheese or a raw onion, ‘he 
gladly made his repast. He was going to Paris be- 
cause he knew not where else to go; wandering on, 
as the poor and desolate often do, to the great and 
gay metropolis. 

The child met a monk traveiing the same way, with 
whom he joined company. The monk probably 
found him an intelligent little companion, and as 
they journeyed on he taught the boy the alphabet, 
and even the art of forming letters into words. The 
key of knowledge was thus presented to the poor lit- 
tle mendicant, and he soon made use of it. How 
little did the good-natured monk think, that while 
the instructor’s name should be unheard of, that of 
the poor mendicant pupil should be recorded centu- 
ries afterward! 

On entering Paris the boy fell among the students 
of the university, who were a rather riotous party; 
and, as it was the hour of recreation, they fancied 
little Pierre would prove a passive subject for their 
idle sport. But some of them, seeing he was faint 
with hunger and fatigue, interfered on his behalf, 
gave him some bread to eat, and made him up a bed 
of straw on the ground where they were amusing 
themselves. Pierre desired no more than to be al- 
lowed to live thus in fellowship with the students. 
An ardent desire to learn had been awakened in his 
mind by the first lessons he had received, and the re- 
sult of this second accidental meeting was important 
to him also. He proposed to serve them as errand- 
boy, or in any capacity he could, on condition that 
they should give him some food and some of the 
The offer was accepted. 


learning they possessed. 
Pierre Laramee—for such was his family name—re- 
ceived from the students some daily bread and some | 
He had no lodging, but slept on the straw 
or under an archway, and served his young masters | 


lessons. 


or learned all day. 
have the means of learning while he lived, was all 


University of Paris, then aimed at. 


This went on for a year; then there followed four | 


years of Pierre’s life of which there is no account | : 
| ness over Miss N.’s placid features. 


extant; but, at the end of that time, we find the same 
poor boy, then nearly thirteen years of age, a servant 
of the servants at the college of Navarre at Paris— 
that college where the famous King of Navarre, the 
hero of Protestantism in France, afterward Henry 
the Fourth, also studied. Pierre had to wait on the 
tlasses. Thus he listened to the professors’ instruc- 
tions: he caught their lessons, as it were, flying; but 
they became fastened on a retentive brain. All day 
long he worked as a servant, but in the evening he 
had books; and in a blank one he recorded nightly 





Not to die of hunger, and to | 


tue substance of the lessons he had heard given by 
the masters. Thus he continued privately to follow 
the regular course of instruction; he studied as the 
students studied, but with far greater zeal and more 
abundant success. 

The young servant had filled many common copy- 
books with the matter of the masters’ lectures, when 
these copy-books fell into the hands of one of the 
professors. He summoned the young man before 
him; and Pierre appeared, trembling at the fear of a 
dismissal. But he had not neglected his duties for 
his studies, and had therefore no cause for fear. The 
professor questioned him, and was astonished at the 
amount of learning he had so secretly acquired, and 
at the uncommon intelligence and talent that was 
unexpectedly brought to light. The hitherto unno- 
ticed, hard-working servant told him all honestly, 
and then begged to be allowed to undergo an exami- 
nation, saying he would feel by no means satisfied 
that his self-acquired learning would enable him to 
sustain it. The professor, who experienced a lively 
interest in the poor youth, whose modesty appeared 
as great as his talents, consented to admit him to the 
examination; and its results were so creditable to 
Pierre that he was afterward desired to prepare his 
Thesis for the public exhibition, his success in which 
would entitle him to the rank of doctor. Pierre did 
so, and gained so much applause that the honorable 
title was conferred upon him while he was yet a 
young man. 

Henceforward the once wandering mendicant boy 
became noted as one of the French savuns of the age. 
Pierre Laramee is known to scholars as the learned 
Dr. Ramus, his family name having been Latinized, 
after a fashion common to his age. Poor little Pierre 


| has a claim also on the sympathies of our readers; 
| for among the martyrs to Protestant principles, who 


were slaughtered at the terrible massacre of St. Bar- 


| tholomew, was the young hero of our narrative. 


Does not his career show what triumphs perseverance 


| can win when in union with rightly-directed ability? 


Tue CuiLp’s WeattH.—Little Nellie L. had lost 
her father, and her mother was poor. Her sweet 


the ambition of little Pierre, the future doctor of the | temper and her winning ways gained her many 


friends. Among these was an excellent lady, Miss 
N. A glimpse of Nellie’s bright face peeping in at 
the door always brought a smile of peculiar tender- 


‘She loved to sit by the child, softly stroking her 
hair; and while looking thoughtfully into her smil- 
ing eyes would often say, “‘ Poor Nellie!” 

When Nellie shook her head, with a heart too 
heavy to forebode evil, her friend would caress her 
still more fondly, and then say, “ Poor little Nel- 
lie!’’ 

The child’s heart seemed troubled by these pitying 
words, for she asked one day: 


““Why do you call me poor? Please do n’t, Miss 
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N. 
anda good mother !’’ 

‘*Rich little Nellie,” said her friend. ‘A good 
Ah! how long I was in learning what this 


” 


I’m not poor—why, I’ve got twenty-five cents 


mother! 
little one already knows! 

‘A good mother!”’ 
have made her so rich? 


Nore From A BEREAVED MotHer.—We can not for- 
bear an excerpt from a letter replete with pathos and 
beauty from a bereaved mother. The sayings of lit- 
tle Anna Lucy have appeared in our Children’s Cor- 
ner. She is now in heaven: 

‘In the early spring-time God sent an angel to our 
pleasant home. She folded her pure wings and nest- 
led in my bosom, and when she opened her eyes so 
starry, bathed in the light of her native skies, we 
called her ‘Anna Lucy.’ Fora little more than four 


our home, making it ever glad and sunny. When 
sickness came, her tender words of sympathy made 
our sufferings sweet. And when the clouds of ad- 
versity darkened our pathway we drew her to our 
hearts and felt that we were richer than any king 
upon his throne. We ever called her ‘our angel,’ she 
was so gentle and so loving, and our lives were made 
so much better by her presence. But we saw not her 


Could any earthly treasure | 





joyed in becoming my Anna’s teacher, so readily did 
her thirsty soul drink in each word of instruction, 
stillecraving more! And how often was she the teacher 
and I the pupil! Beautiful lessons she taught—les- 
sons of patience in suffering, of sweet submission to 
another’s will, and, above all, unwavering confidence 
in God. A glorious future had I painted for her— 
glorious, not merely in intellectual triumphs, for 
when I saw such goodness of heart blended with such 
powers of mind, I thought how many priceless souls 
through her guidance shall reach the port of heaven! 

** Alas! the hopes that are buried in my Anna’s 
But I do not murmur. My Father needed 
just such a jewel for his crown. I thank him for 
lending it solong to me. My heart was made purer 
by its influence. It imparted new light to my dreams 
of heaven, brightened my hope in God, left @ holy 


grave! 


c ‘ | radiance around my pathway, threw a halo o’er th 
years God permitted that dear angel-child to hallow | . ay r 


wings, nor dreamed that she could fly so soon from | 


our embrace. When she told us of the beautiful 
heaven above, and how she longed to go there, we 
did not know that her sister angels were wooing her 
back; but, ah! it was too late, for she is gone! She 
came to us with the fresh violets and all the rich gifts 
of spring. Our souls leaped for gladness with the 
unfettered rills, and full of hope and joy responded 
to the singing birds. She left us when the flowers 
were dying and the leaves falling, and our hearts 
echo back the sad moaning of the autumn wind that 
sweeps by our desolate home. 

‘When that dear form was growing cold with 
death she said to me, in clear, sweet tones, ‘Tell me 


a story.’ They were her last words; and though my 


heart was bleeding, in the same cheerful voice I was 


wont to speak I told her her favorite story. All 
night before our cherub left us, Nature seemed griev- 
ing for her own loved child, weeping showers of rain, 
and wailing and sobbing in every breath. In the 
rose-bush by the window of the room where she lay, 
a wild bird chirped mournfully the live-long night. 
In the morning—how can I tell of that morning when 
I held my only child and saw her die! An unseen 
arm sustained me! 

When Anna’s birdie died she wept so to part with 
it, her papa severed its delicate wings of gold and 
silver and gave her them to keep. With what loving 
words and caresses did she cherish them, ceasing to 
sorrow for the dead Lily she laid down softly in its 
grave. But, ah! my bird left me no wings to love! 
The grave took from me all that was so full of life 


and beauty, leaving me naught save a few shining | 


tresses of soft, brown hair. 
grave can not hold my child, for she took her wings 
with her, and they have wafted her up to the sweet 
home for which she longed! 

‘*But how this life is changed with me; how sud- 
denly are its fond anticipations blasted! How I 


But, thank God, the | 


grave, and now gleams above, a beacon to guide me 
home!”’ 


A CuiLp’s THovcut.—A little Swedish girl, ab- 
sorbed in gazing at the starry skies, being asked of 
what she was thinking, said: *‘I was thinking, if the 
wrong side of heaven is so glorious, what must the 
right side be!” Of course the wrong side, with her, 
was that which looked on our world. 


THE DEAD MOTHER. 


Why are you lying there, mother, 
Under that cold, gray stone, 
Always out in the wind and rain, 
Lying so still and lone? 
Little Minnie is very sick, 
On her lip lies the gathering foam— 
Why do n't you come and mind her now? 
0, mother, come home, come home! 


Harry and I, ere we fell asleep 
Last night in our little bed, 

Were trying to think what they meant by it 
When they told us you were dead! 

When we asked our father, he answered, 
The knowledge would come with years, 

But his hands were clasped before his face, 
And under them fell big tears! 


He said, too, *t was because you were good, mother; 
That God took all who were such: 
Harry thinks we might get you back again 
If we asked God very much! 
But why do n’t you speak when I speak? 
Why do n’t you come to us now, 
To hear ussay our prayers at night, 
And to kiss us upon the brow? 


Old nurse cries and says to Minnie 
That with you she soon will meet; 

For night after night on the candle 
Is a little winding-sheet. 

I’d rather that you came back to us 
And lived as you used to do; 

But if Minnie is going to see you, 
0, mother, may I go too? 


The morning you spoke to us all last, 

When you kissed us each and blessed, 
You said, as I was the oldest, 

I should also be the best: 
And, indeed, I try to be good, mother, 

Since you went ‘neath that cold, gray stone. 
Won't you come back and see how good I am? 

0, mother, come home, come home! 

Sharpe's Magazine. 
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Wansibe Gleanings. 


Broun with A Cuvuckre First.—In another place 
we notice a book called Self-Help. Below we give 
from it an illustration of what is seen every day in 
society around us: 

A worthy Scotch couple, when asked how their son had 
broken down so early in life, gave the following explanation: 
“When we begun life together we worked hard, and lived 
upon porridge and such like, gradually adding to our com- 
forts as our means improved, till we were able at length to 
dine off a bit of roast meat and sometimes a boilt chuckie, 
[chicken,] but as for Jack, our son, he worked backward, and 
begun with the chuckie first.” 


Young gentleman, young lady, beware of begin- 
ning “‘ with the chuckie first.’’ 


BUNYAN AGAINST THE ConTRIBUTION-BoxEs.—Some- 
body has discovered a flaw in the character of Bun- 
yan’s hero, Christian, or an argument against con- 


tribution-boxes. Hear what he says: 


Bunyan does not make his hero ever contribute one penny 
for any religious enterprise, though he has him to exhibit 
most of the Christian excellences in great attractiveness and 
beauty. It can not be that, as he did not see a penny for his 
month’s imprisonment, he forgot the root of all evil, for 
among other allusions to money he makes Mr. Littlefaith to 
be robbed of all the loose change he had. The fact that 
Christian and Hopeful, and others succeeded in reaching the 
Celestial City without giving away to the work of benevo- 
lence a single dime, must be very encouraging to the money- 
loving Christians and Hopefuls of these days. 


Tue CHAMELEON’s TWO SrpEs.—An anecdote of a 
chameleon told in a lecture of Bayard Taylor—a fine 
lecture by the way, save that its beauty was seriously 
marred by the egotism of the lecturer and the anti- 
christian spirit and tendencies of the discourse. 
Humboldt was a great man and Bayard Taylor was 
his intimate friend! Vivela humbug! An anecdote, 
as we were saying, of the chameleon in that lecture, 
reminded us of Buckland’s description of this won- 
derful animal: 


Betwixt the two sides of the body there seems a lack of 
sympathy. One eye may be looking straight forward, while 
the other is looking as directly backward. One may bo en- 
tirely asleep, while the other is wide awake. And this kir.d 
of independent and separate action applies to each side of the 
creature—fo its limbs. It can not swim because its limbs refuse to 
act in concert. Could the two sides understand one another, 
and agree on a prescribed course of action, it might always 
be awake, or half awake. But it gains nothing by its uni- 
lateral independency; the two sides are like two horses that 
won’t work in harness. It seems strange, with such a pecu- 
liarity, that on trees or terra firma the creature should be 
able to make any progress. But as the two sides are fed by 
one mouth, and as the insect tribes refuse to come to it, so 
they seem, in regard to all culinary matters, to agree to sink 
their differences, and to move in harmony. The stomach is 
& potent harmonizer. 


THe Pastor’s AppraL.—Not long since we were 
seated outside of a circle of good though erring Chris- 
tian men, who were discussing in a criticising, not to 
Say carping state of mind, the merits, or, rather, de- 
merits of their pastor and preacher. Thence they 








advanced to the failings of ministers generally. Is 
not this a fault in which Christian men too often and 
too recklessly indulge? The incident recalled to our 
mind ‘‘The Pastor’s Appeal,’’ by the author of Her- 
bert Atherton. Here it is. We commend it to all 
Christians: 


Ye who have sat for weary years 

And criticised my voice and tone, 
And sorrowed that the word of God 
By hands so feeble should be sown; 
My Christian friends, a suppliant 
Your pastor comes to you, this day, 
And asks you, in the name of Christ, 
For his immortal soul to pray. 
Tempted without and weak within, 
Storm-toss’d and tempest-driven, 

I struggle, ’mid wild waves of sin, 
To point to you the shores of heaven. 
The very office that I bear 

Attracts the wily tempter’s eyes, 

For where there floats a leader’s plume, 
There quick the foeman’s arrow flies. 
Although of all my own dark sins 

I can not tell the vast amount, 

For souls committed to my charge 

I shall be called to give account. 

O, Christian friends, will ye not heed 
The solemn words I speak, this day, 
And for a blessing in Christ's name 
Upon your pastor, humbly pray? 


My First anp Last S1cut or A Youne Man.—The 
following is no dreamy picture of the imagination. 
Alas! it is a stern reality. Bleeding hearts can at- 
test to its truth: 


I saw him first in a social party—he took but a single glass 
of wine, and that in compliance with the request of a fair 
young lady with whom he conversed. 

I saw him next—when he supposed he was unseen, taking 
a glass to satisfy the slight desire formed by his sordid in- 
dulgence; that there was no danger. 

I met him next late in the evening in the street—unable to 
walk home; I assisted him thither; he looked ashamed when 
we next met. 

I saw him next reeling in the street—a confused stare was 
on his countenance, and shame was gone. 

I saw him once more—he was pale, cold, and motionless, 
and was carried by his friends to his last resting-place; in the 
small procession that followed every head was cast down and 
seemed to awake with uncommon anguish. His father’s gray 
hairs were going to the grave with sorrow, his mother wept 
that she had ever given being to such a child. 

I thought of his future state—I opened the Bible and read, 
drunkards shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 


Att Lert-Hanp.—We talk about 
brooks.” 
If, in instructing a child, you are vexed with it for want of 


adroitness, try, if you have never tried before, to write with 
your left hand, and remember that a child is all left hand. 


“sermons in 
Here is a sermon in a sentence: 


ComMPoUNDING With MotHErs.—“ My son is not re- 
ligious, but I am thankful he has no bad habit.’’ Such 
was the language of a mother not long since. A day 
or two later we heard of that son being at a drinking 
saloon. The following story from the Laird of Lo- 
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gan has other applications than to dollars and 
cents: 

It too frequently happens that young men who board with 
their parents fall behind with their board wages, and com- 
pound with their mothers, to the no small injury of the fam- 
ily stock. 
took place between a young man and his mother. ‘ Noo, 
Willie, thou keps brawly, that since the last time that thee 
an’ me counted, tu’s awn me fifteen shillings, an’ I'm need- 
in’t the noo, to mak up the price o’ the cow.” 
knew his mother’s weak side—and what young man does 


Willie, who | 


| knowledge. 


As an illustration of this, the following dialogue | 


not?—replied, ‘“‘ Deed, mither, ye’re gaun to wratig yoursel’, | 


for I’m awn you aughteen;”’ so saying he slid quietly out of 
the apartment. “Is na he really an honest callan, our Wil- 
lie?’ quoth the indulgent mother; “ though he disna pay, he 
aye counts fair.”’ 

Post YOURSELF UP BEFORE you TRavEL.—Much 
of the advantage of travel, both at home and abroad, 


is lost by not being posted up in local and historical 


Unposted travelers are also liable to 
Our friend of the Carpet Bag 
It runs on this wise: 


egregious blunders. 
tells a good story to this effect. 


A Yankee conveying a British gentleman around to view 
the different objects of attraction in the city of Boston, 
brought him to Bunker Hill. They stood looking at the 
splendid shaft, when the Yankee said, “ This is the place 
where Warren fell.” “Ah!” replied the Englishman, evi- 
dently not posted up in local historical matters; ‘did it hurt 
him much?” The native looked at him with the expression 
of fourteen Fourth of Julys in his countenance. “ Hurt 
him!”’ said he, “* he was killed, sir.” ** Ah! he was, eh?” said 
the stranger, still eyeing the monument, and computing its 
hight in his own mind, layer by layer; “ well, I should think 
he would have been, to fall so far.” The native tore his hair, 
but it gave him a good opportunity to enlarge upon the glo- 
rious events connected with the hill, and the benefits there- 
from flowing for our somewhat extensive country, and soon 
talked himself into good humor. 


——_—_- @e—_—_—___ 


HBomestic Economy. 


Exercise ror Lapies.—The natural warmth of the 
body is essential to health, and even to life itself. 
The free circulation of the blood, the healthy action of 
the skin, and all the important functions of the body, 
depend on the preservation of this natural heat. If 
it be deficient, the skin shrivels and becomes pale, 
and shivering, coughs, torpor of the blood, chilblains, 
and many diseases arise. Warm clothing assists to 
preserve this heat, and a proper amount of nourish- 
ment is also, of course, necessary. Well-warmed 
rooms conduce to keep it up; but, without due bodily 
exercise, nothing else will suffice. The exertion of 
the muscular powers causes certain pulsations or 
beatings of the heart, circulation of the blood, and 
the perspiration through the skin, imparting new 
vigor and purity to the system. 

This exercise is doubly beneficial when taken in 
the open air at regular intervals. In summer, the 
coolest part of the day should be chosen, and the ex- 
ertion should be gentle and moderate. In winter, 
brisk and active walking is required to produce the 
genial warmth so necessary and so agreeable. It is 
still better to engage in some active sport; and for 
young girls, nothing can be better than the skipping 
over a rope, or battle-door and shuttlecock. 

As the benefit of exercise is greatly increased when 
the mind as well as the body is actively engaged, it 
is desirable, when it can be accomplished, that walk- 
ing should be social, as conversation will relieve the 
tedium of mere mechanical exertion. But it is always 
better even to go out alone than to neglect the neces- 
sary duty of walking. No exercise can be consid- 
ered beneficial that is not habitual, and a long walk 
once a week is but fatigue without profit. Some per- 
sons who are much engaged during the day, consider 
it economy of time to walk after sunset, but this is a 
great mistake, for the air is then neither pleasant nor 
healthy; besides, the body is fatigued and listless 
with the employment of the day, and the evening 
hours are best spent in social indoor occupation. 

Upon this subject thus writes a young lady, who 
was fashionably educated at boarding-schools, and 








indulged in idleness at home, so that there was neither 
any strength nor elasticity in her frame: ‘I used to 
be so feeble that I could not even lift a broom, and 
the least physical exertion would make me ill for a 
week. Looking one day at the Irish girls, and notic- 
ing their healthy, robust appearance, I determined 
to make a new trial and see if I could not bring the 
roses to my cheeks, and rid myself of the dreadful 
lassitude that oppressed me. One sweeping day I 
went bravely to work, cleaning thoroughly the par- 
lors, three chambers, the front stairs and hall, after 
which I lay down and rested till noon, when I arose 
and ate a heartier meal than for many a day. Since 
that time I have occupied some portion of every day 
in active domestic labor, and not only are all my 
friends congratulating me upon my improved appear- 
ance, but in my whole being—mind, body, and 
spirit—do I experience a wondrous vigor, to which I 
have hitherto been a stranger. Young ladies, try my 
catholicon.” 


Errect oF Food ON THE ComMPLEXION.—Too rich or 
too stimulating food invariably impairs the digestion, 
and consequently injures the appearance of the skin. 
Now, the quality of the food required by every indi- 
vidual is indicated by his habits and employment. 
If accustomed to constant exercise of the body, it 
should be nutritious. If sedentary and inactive, it 
should be much less so. But young persons invari- 
ably do best on the simplest and but moderately 
nutritious fare. For instance—too large a proportion 
of animal food and fatty substances is pernicious to 
the complexion; on the contrary, a diet principally 
vegetable, with the luxuries of the dairy, is most 
advantageous. 

It has been observed by all travelers, that no where 
are finer complexions to be found than in those parts 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, where 
the living is almost exclusively vegetable. Some 
have attributed this entirely to climate; but an abund- 
ance of facts can be produced, which prove that diet 
has also considerable influence. 
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Frostinc ror CakE.—Take the whites of eggs, per- | 


| 

fectly free from the yolk, and beat it till it will stand 
| in shape or pile. Prepare the sugar by pounding 
and sifting through a fine sieve: add a spoonful of 
arrowroot or corn-starch to the white of each egg. 
Add the starch and as much sugar as it will receive, 
not allowing it to run at all; put on the cake while 
warm, not hot. Spread it with a knife. Set it back 
| in the oven to dry, while the oven is only warm. If 
| this rule is followed you can ornament the cake in 
| any manner you please, as the icing is stiff enough 
| to retain its form. 

Soyer’s method is even more simple, and quite as 
effectual as this. Have ready a pound of fine white 
sugar; put it in a basin with the whites of three eggs. 
| Beat well with a wooden ladle till it hangs in flakes. 
The juice of half a lemon or a few drops of the es- 
sence will give it a delicate flavor. 


TABLE JELLY.—Eight sheets of isinglass, eight 
tumblers of water, one pound and a half of sugar, 
two sticks of cinnamon, same of mace, three lemons 
eut into slices and the seeds taken out, and the whites 
of three eggs beaten. Let all soak half an hour; 
then boil hard for ten minutes, end strain through 
a hair sieve or muslin netting into molds. 


DevicaTe CAKE FOR THE TEA-TABLE.—Beat to a 
cream 7 ozs. of sweet butter—beat to a stiff froth the 
whites of eight eggs, and mix gradually with it one 
pound of flour together with the butter, and half a 
nutmeg grated. Bake in a pan lined with buttered 
paper. Almonds blanched and pounded may be sub- 
stituted for the butter. 


Hints FoR CxieaR Starcainc.—Collars, under- 
sleeves, or handkerchiefs, of very fine muslin or lace, 
will not bear much squeezing or rubbing when wash- 
ed. They can be made perfectly white and clean 
without either, or by the following process: Rinse 
them carefully through clear water, then soap them 
well with white soap, place flat in dish or saucer, and 
cover with water; place them in the sun. Let them 
remain two or three days, changing the water fre- 
quently, and turning them. Once every day take 
them out, rinse carefully, soap and place in fresh 
water. The operation is a tedious and rather troub- 
lesome one, but the finest embroidery or lace comes 
out perfectly white, and is not worn at all, where, in 
common washing, it would be very apt to tear. When 
they are white, rinse and starch in the usual way. 


To Make Harp Soap.—Families who manufacture 
their own soap, which, if well made, is superior to 
that which is kept at the shops, or carted around by 
the soap-grease man, are often at a loss how to con- 
vert soft soap into hard. The process is simple and 
may be performed thus: Heat the soap, and add com- 
mon salt, a little at atime. Take out occasionally a 
small quantity and try it by cooling in a dish—when 
sufficiently salted, a thick scum will rise to the sur- 
face. Allow it to cool in tubs; some liquid will set- 
tle at the bottom, but the greater part will be hard, 
and can be cut into bars and dried. It improves by 
age and drying. When used for washing fine linen, 
etc., the salt which crusts on the outside of the pieces 
should be carefully scraped off. 





— 





CaRE OF THE Naris.—The nails of the hands are 
frequently very ornamental; they therefore require 
nice attention. They should each day be carefully 
filed, so as to keep them the same length. In wash- 
ing the hands, press back the skin from the nails, so 
that it may always be free; if you find any difficulty, 
rub the ends of the fingers with some emollient prep- 
aration just before retiring, and wear a pair of white 
kid gloves during the night. In the morning you 
will, without pain, free the skin from contact with 
the nail. The nails should be kept of a medium 
length and very clean. By all means avoid the prac- 
tice, so frequent among common people, of permit- 
ting the nails to grow to an unnatural length. 

To facilitate the keeping of the nails in order, a 


,choice wash for them may be made as follows: Take 


three ounces of palm oil, one ounce of mutton suet, 
one quarter of an ounce of white curd soap; render 
down the suet, and work it well till it is as smooth 
as pomatum, then shave the soap fine and melt with 
the suet in a newtin pan. When it is thoroughly 
melted add the palm oil; stir while it is simmering, 
and take it off the fire as soon as it is thoroughly 
mixed with the other ingredients. Pour the whole 
into a vessel, and keep stirring till it is cool, or the 
soap will separate. Perfume to your taste. Kub 
this well upon the nails and hands on retiring for 
the night—after having well washed and dried them— 
then put on a pair of white kid gloves, and in the 
morning the nails and hands will be found in excel- 
lent condition. 


To Maxe Crutiters.—Take two cupfuls of sugar, 
the same amount of sweet-milk, two large spoonfuls 
of butter, two eggs, two spoonfuls of soda, four of 
cream of tartar, and, if desired, a spoonful of essence 
of lemon. Incorporate the ingredients carefully, and 
fry with new lard. 


Srarns in Linen.—Fruit and other stains in linen 
are often difficult to remove without injuring the 
texture of the fabric. Families who live near a drug- 
gist’s can procure a few cents’ worth of citric acid, 
which, dissolved in water, will generally remove the 
stains. The juice of lemons, or even of tomatoes, 
will effect the same thing. For those to whom these 
substances are inaccessible, a simple method has been 
suggested, which is commended to our lady readers: 
Rub the stain, on each side, with wet brown soap; 
mix some starch toa thick paste with cold water, and 
spread it over the soaped places; then expose the 
linen to the air. If the stain does not disappear in 
three days, rub off the mixture, and repeat the proc- 
ess with fresh soap and starch. Then dry it, wet it 
with cold water, and wash. 


CuLorip oF Live ror Rats.—A correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Monthly says: ‘‘I tried the effect of 
introducing into the entrances of their numerous 
holes, runs, or hiding-places, small portions of the 
chlorid of lime or bleaching-powder, wrapped in cal- 
ico and stuffed into the entrance-holes, and thrown 


| loose by spoonfuls into the drain from the house. 


This drove them away for a twelvemonth, when they 
returned toit. They were treated in the same manner 
with like effect. The cure was complete. I presume 
it was the chlorine gas which did not agree with their 
olfactories.”’ 
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dtems, Piterarp, Scientific, and Religious. 


Death or Lorp Macactay.—This well-known 
writer died in London on the 28th of December last, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He was one of that 
brilliant coterie of essayists who made the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews so famous in the earlier de- 
eades of this century, and who established the mod- 
ern canons of literary criticism. Not so philosoph- 
ical as Mackintosh nor so ricy as Sydney Smith, 
without the pathos of Wilson or the critical analysis 
of Jeffrey, he is superior to them all in the beauty of 
his style, the vigor of his imagination, and the skill- 
ful grouping of his thoughts. Though Macaulay was 
distinguished as an orator, a poet, and a historian, 
his power as an essayist has made his name famous, 
and he will be known more in this character than 
any other. As such, he probably had no rival in the 
whole course of English literature; and his fondness 
for this species of composition makes even his history 
read more like a series of essays, all of them brilliant 
and profuse of ornament, than a strictly-impartial or 
unbiased narrative. 

Macaulay’s style is clear and transparent, and it is 
questionable whether a single ambiguous or involved 


expression can be pointed out in the whole of his | 


writings. There is a melody in his diction which" 





| 


even poetic numbers can scarcely surpass; while | 
withal is a richness, a vigor, and a continuity which | 


few writers have ever attained to. Of Macaulay’s 
conversational ability, the prodigious power of his 
memory, his wonderful and extensive research, his 
minute investigation, and his unwearied diligence, 
marvelous stories are told. He had amassed an im- 
mense amount of material for the composition of his 
History, but the labor grew upon him as he advanced; 
and at last he leaves his work like the unfinished 
statue of some ancient artist, grand though but a 
fragment. 


Sewinc-Macuines.—The first patent for a success- 
ful sewing-machine was issued in this country, in the 
fall of 1846, to Elias Howe, jr., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Since that time nearly three hundred different patents 
have been granted; all of them of any practical 
value using the principle covered by the patent of 
Mr. Howe, which is the mode of making what is 


termed the ‘‘lock-stitch.”” Very few machines were 


manufactured prior to the year 1853; and as all the | 


parties making sewing-machines using the feature 
just mentioned, are compelled to pay Mr. Howe a 
fee for each machine sold, and are also compelled to 
make quarterly returns to him, stating under oath 
the number sold, his books give a reliable account of 
the entire number sold by the different manufactu- 
rers. From this source, we learn that the total nur- 
ber of machines sold by Wheeler & Wilson, from 
1853 to the end of last year, is 38,991: by Grover & 
Baker, 24,818; by I. M. Singer & Co., 23,353; and 
by Ladd & Webster, 3,352. The sales by Wheeler & 


Wilson in 1859 were 21,306; Singer & Co., 10,988; 





| Grover & Baker, 10,280; Ladd & Webster, 1,788; all 


others 1,881. 

The use of the sewing-machine has already become 
far more extensive than the most sanguine anticipated. 
They are common in the family, and fully supply the 
wants of the needle in the household, and have be- 
come indispensable to the dressmaker, tailor, seam- 
stress, and manufacturers of ready-made clothing, 
shirts and collars, skirts, hats, caps, ladies’ gaiters, 
boots, shoes, harnesses, and upholstery; and every 
other manufactory, where the needle and thread are 
used, has been benefited by this invention. Many 
new branches of industry have been created, and 
their pursuit rendered highly remunerative. 

Contrary to the predictions of many on the first 
introduction of sewing-machines, the sewing girls— 
those whom necessity compels to earn their livelihood 
by the use of the needle—have been greatly benefited 
by this invention. Thousands of them have found 
better remuneration and lighter toil. It is no un- 
common thing for those who, toiling night and day, 
could earn only one or two dollars per week, to now 


| receive from three to ten dollars per week for opera- 


ting a sewing-machine two-thirds as many hours, 
and with lighter labor. Indeed, many girls who own 
their machines have earned more than ten dollars per 
week. 


OricIn or Amper.—Amber is found in many coun- 
tries. It is particularly abundant on the shores of 
the Baltic; but is also found in Sicily, the Indian 
Seas, China, Siberia, North America, Madagascar, 
ete. The following facts show that the origin of 
amber goes back to the tertiary epoch, and that it is 
to be assigned to a resin, which flowed from the 
trunks of certain trees at that era: 1. We find amber 
in beds of tertiary lignites, in the form of numerous 
fragments, lying between the trunks of amber-trees. 
It is true that this substance has never been found 
adhering directly to any of the trunks; but the posi- 
tion of the fragments seems to admit of no doubt. 
2. The analogy between copal and amber evidently 
indicates a similar origin. Their consistency, their 
color, their nature, and the fact that they both in- 
close organic remains, prove this resemblance, and 
concur in showing that amber, like copal, and many 
modern resins and gums, has flowed from the trunk 
and branches of a vegetable. It is probable that the 
large and irregular masses are the produce of the 
trunk, that the smaller ones have come from the 
branches, and that those which have a slaty structure 
have been formed by a series of layers. The great 
quantity thrown up by the Baltic Sea is probably 


owing to the existence of a considerable bed, situate 





in the south-west quarter of the present basin of that 
sea, toward 55° north latitude, whence the winds 
convey it by diverging to the different points of the 
coast of Prussia. This must have been the principal 
place where Baltic amber was formed, and the site 
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of the forest which produced it. This forest proba- 
bly flourished on a low island, which marine currents, 
issuing from the north, submerged and destroyed. 


Crock-MakinG.—The manufacture of clocks was 
commenced in this country about 1815, by Elias 
Terry, of Plymouth, who made wooden'clocks, whit- 
tling out the wheels with a knife. The running was 
regulated by a heavy bag of sand, and was wound 
up by a ball at the other end of thecord. Terry used 
to make two clocks, swing them across his horse, and 
ride off in search of a market. Very soon he intro- 
duced the use of “‘ brass movements,”’ using old ket- 
tles, because brass was scarce. When he undertook 
to make two hundred clocks, people laughed at him, 
they thinking it would be impossible to sell them. 
In 1823 Hon. Chauncey Jerome commenced the busi- 
ness, and with progressive improvements the busi- 
ness now stands more perfected than any other in the 
country. In 1829 a wooden clock cost $1l—now a 
much better one can be bought for $1.50. 
ness previously transacted by C. Jerome & Co., is 
now done by the New Haven Clock Company. In 
1857 the Company commenced to make casings. Then 
it was thought wonderful that it turned out 75,000 
clocks. In the year just ended the Company turned 
out 150,000 complete clocks and 176,000 finished 
movements. 


PorcLaTion oF Cuina.—The last census of China, 
in 1858, made the population over four hundred mill- 
ions. In 1757 the census gave only 190,348,328; in 
1780 it gave 277,548,431; in 1812 there were 361,693,- 
179; and in 1841, the second last census accessible, 
413,457,311. If any reliance can be placed npon the 
accuracy of these returns, the population of that em- 
pire has rapidly increased within the last century. 
It is not easy to reconcile these facts with the notion 
so often expressed, that China is in a state of de- 
cadence, and requires to have its life renewed by an 
infusion of foreign elements. 


Parer-Mitts.—Books and newspapers have multi- 
plied to such an extent in our country that it now 
takes 750 paper-mills, with two thousand engines in 
constant operation, to supply the printers, who work 
night and day. These mills produced 270,000,000 
pounds of paper the last year, which immease supply 
sold for about $27,000,000. A pound and a quarter 
of rags are required for a pound of paper, and 340,- 
000,000 pounds Were therefore consumed in this way 
last year. 

Toys.—The great majority of toys are made at 
Grunhainscher, in Saxony. The glass comes from 
Bohemia. The bottles and cups are so fragile that 
the workman has to labor in a confined and vitiated 
atmosphere, which cuts him off at thirty-five years 
of age. All articles that contain any metal are the 
produce of Nuremberg and the surrounding district. 


Mexican Civitization.—The population of Mexico 
is about seven millions of souls, in only one million 
of whom does white blood predominate. Six millions 
are Indians, few of whom are Christians, and the 
greatest part of wham have never heard of Chris- 
tianity. It is scarcely strange that a country with 





such a population fails in every attempt to rise to a | 


The busi- | 





condition of that order which nothing but universal 
civilization can fully sustain. 


Tue Jerrerson City Universiry.—We had pre- 
pared a notice of the laying of the corner-stone of 
this institution and of the speech of General Garden- 
hire for our last number, but it was crowded out. 
We now recur to the subject simply to commend this 
great enterprise to the sympathy and aid of our read- 
ers. The hope which we expressed in a notice of the 
University in our December number has not been re- 
alized. Under the head of “ Religious Persecution 
in Missouri,’’ the following has been going the rounds 
of the secular press: The Legislature of Missouri 
has again refused to charter a college at Jefferson 
City, on application of the conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The vote was 82 to 22 to 
dismiss the bill. Last year it was 92 to 16—so we 
gain a little. We are glad the trustees have passed 
a solemn resolution to present the charter at every 
session till granted, and if not granted within the 
lifetime of the present board, the duty will be trans- 
mitted to their successors. The issue is joined in 
Missouri between education and slavery, religious 
freedom and slavery, the common rights of citizen- 
ship and slavery, and it will never be abandoned by 
the friends of social order and progress till liberal 
principles shall triumph. 


Lapis’ Skatinc.—Among the many delightful cus- 
toms which we have introduced from father-land, one 
has of late become very popular with our ladies. 
We refer to skating. The notion that outdoor sports 
is an unladylike accomplishment must have origina- 
ted in ignorance, and we are glad girls are beginning 
again to enjoy the fresh air and sunshine for their 
exercise without the reproach of immodesty or hoi- 
denhood. Upon the frozen lakes and streams of the 
winters in northern Germany and Scandinavia, wo- 
men as well as men engage in the healthful and invig- 
orating exercise of skating, and oftentimes travel 
from one place to another in this way, rather than 
ride in wheeled vehicles or in sleighs. The art of 
skating has been learned by many young ladies in 
our towns and cities, and facilities are afforded them 
for practicing it on the pools in some of our city 
parks. As an evidence of the increasing popularity 
of skating, we quote from one of the eastern papers 
the following statement: No less than six hundred 
thousand pairs of skates have been sold in New York 
during the last fall. This is by far the largest num- 
ber ever known to have been disposed of there in 
one season. The supply of English skates was nearly 
exhausted before winter set in. 


DeatH OF Proressor Espy.—Our older readers will 
recollect the interest which was felt a few years since 
in Professor Espy’s theory, and his lectures on the 
causes of storms. But little attention had been paid 
by our citizens to meteorology. A few, however, 
made the weather their peculiar study, and among 
these James P. Espy, whose death occurred in this 
city a few weeks ago, stood preéminent. What- 
ever may be thought of his views of storms, there 
ean be no doubt that his studies have materially 
aided scientific research. 
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Witerary Hatices. 


(1.) GorrHoLn’s Empiems; or, Invisible Things under- | 


stood by Things that are Made. By Christian Scriver, 
Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from the 
twenty-eighth German edition, by the Rev. Robert Men- 


evangelical faith. It would seem that he began a 


| thorough Unitarian in the convictions of his reason, 


zies, Hoddam, England. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. | 


pp. 316. Price, $1. 
Blanchard, Cincinnatii—We have already expressed 
our appreciation of this unique production by mak- 


Square 12mo. For sale by G. 8. 


ing numerous selections from the English edition for | 


our pages. The work first appeared in Germany 
nearly two hundred years ago. So great was the 
popular favor it then received that it speedily passed 
through twenty editions. We wonder that it has 
only within a few years been translated into English. 
We have had many translations of works from Ger- 
many, misty, dark, perplexing, and inspiring doubt; 


here is one that may be placed beside Baxter’s 
‘Saints’ Rest,” and Doddridge’s ‘Rise and Prog- | 


ress.” For sharp insight into the Bible and the 


world of nature, for a ready apprehension of their | 


teachings, and for quaint expressiveness of style, we 
know not its equal. Even the Calvinistic dead flies 
now and then found in the ointment are lost sight of 
in the grateful influence of the work upon the mind 
and heart. We can say with a cotemporary that if 
any more pure gold like this can be found in the old 
mines of Germany we hope it may soon be dug out 
and brought to light. The American publishers 
have issued it in a style that comports with the char- 
acter of the work. 


(2.) Spracue’s ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 
The sixth volume of this great work—a lusty. 8vo 
of 860 pages—is before us. The design of Dr. 
Sprague is to furnish a biographical sketch of the 
distinguished ministers of each Christian denomina- 
tion. These are to be classified so that the represent- 
atives of each dencmination will appear in separate 
volumes by themselves. The present volume is de- 
voted to the Baptist denomination. It begins with 
Hansard Knollys in 1638 and Roger Williams in 


but soon found that in the soul there were wants and 
cravings not satisfied by its doctrines and life. From 
this starting-point, by study, prayer, reflection, and 
earnest faith in the Divine, he has gradually emerged 
from the Christian deism of philosophical Unitarian- 
ism into the light of evangelical faith. If there 
was any doubt about his position heretofore, these 
sermons on “Christian Believing and Living” will 
dispel that doubt. Here, at least, he stands forth 
an evangelical man, receiving and vindicating the 
great doctrines of the Trinity and the atonement. 
The preparatory discipline, through which his acute 
and well-trained mind had gone, prepared him to 
make a presentation of the cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity with a freshness, originality, and force rarely 
found in works of this description. The student min- 
ister will do well to make this one of the text-books 
in his course of study. 


(4.) Sketcnes or New Excianp Divines. By Rev. 
D. Sherman, New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincin- 


| nati: Swormstedt & Poe. 1860. 12mo. 443 pp. $1.— 





| such it is necessarily crowded and superficial. 


1639, and in chronological order comes down to John 
Lightfoot Waller, LL. D., in 1840, comprising 170 | 


of the most eminent divines of that denomination. 
Dr. Sprague is now engaged upon the volume de- 

voted to the Methodist Church. From his catholic- 

ity of spirit, his fine discrimination, and his perse- 


vering effort, we are led to anticipate a volume of | 


rare interest to us as a denomination as well as to 
the Christian world. 


(3.) CuristiaN BELIEVING AND LIVING. 
F. D. Huntington, D. D., preacher to the University, 
and Plummer Professor in Harvard College. 
528 pp. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
cinnati: George S. Blanchard.—Dr. Huntington has 
been long known as one of the most able and elo- 
quent divines of the Unitarian school. Of late a 
large public interest has been excited with reference 


Sermons by 


12mo. 


to him on account of his supposed tendencies toward 


Twenty-one biographical sketches, illustrative of 
ministerial life and character, reaching back as far 
as 1585, and bringing us up nearly to the present 
time. Among them appear Jesse Lee, Hedding, 
Fisk, Hibbard, Bridge, Pickering, Merritt, and Olin. 
The sketches are well prepared, and the volume a 
valuable acquisition. 


(5.) Tue Ercuteen Curistian Centuries. By Rev. 
James White. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 538 
pp-—This is a republication from the second Edin- 
burgh edition. It is an attempt to condense all 
European history since the advent of Christ into a 
single volume. Of course it can be only compendi- 
ous and elementary in its character. And even as 
Asa 
history it appears still more mechanical from the arbi- 
trary century divisions. Yet, while the work shovld 
not take the place of the more extended and philo- 
sophical histories of these ages, we can recommend 


| it as one of the most valuable compendiums we 


know of. 


(6.) Myra; or, a Grandmother’s Story of her Early 


Days. By Mrs. C. M. Edwards, 18mo. 147 pp. 


(7.) Wipow Davis anp THE YounG MILLINERS. 
18mo. 110 pp.—Are Sunday school books issued by 


| Carlton & Porter. 


1 vol. | 


Cin- | 





(8.) THe Trug Evaneeiist. By Rev. James Porter, 
D. D. 16mo. 162 pp.—The main subject of this 
book is to explain, guard, and defend the itinerant 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is 
accompanied with an introduction by Rev. Abel 
Stevens, LL. D. 
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(9.) Harry’s Summer IN ASHCROFT, with illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860.—An- 
other delightful book for boys. Next summer it will 
make a pleasant companion for them when they go 
to the country, telling them how they may find em- 
ployments and amusements to make their visits 
agreeable. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


(10.) Norrs rrom Prymouts Putrit. By Augusta 
Moore. New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. 310 
pp. $1.—Our readers will recognize in the editor 
one of the gifted contributors to our pages. The 
work is made up of memorable passages from the 
sermons of Mr. Beecher, taken as they fell from the 
lips of the speaker. It is evident that the writer 
caught the very spirit of the living, thinking, feeling 
minister. As a whole it constitutes the best daguerre- 
otype of Henry Ward Beecher extant. We know 
not who the western agents are, but it ought to be 
on sale with every bookseller in the country. 


(11.) Ratnsow’s Journey is one of the capital 
series of ‘‘ Stories of Rainbow and Lucky,” by Jacob 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin- 
nati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 


(12.) Hippen Treasure; or, the Secret of Success 
in Life. By Miss Sarah A. Babcock. 12mo. 264 pp. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Swormstedt 
& Poe. 


‘ 

(13.) THe Stitt Hour; or, Communion with God. 
By Austin Phelps, Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: 
George S. Blanchard. 16mo. Pp. 136.—Devotional 
books are often apt to be dry, not because of their 
subjects, which are always of the highest importance 
and interest, but from the arid and barren style in 
which they are written. The little volume whose 
title we have given is not of this class, but in a 
happy and interesting manner delineates the various 
modes of worship, distinguishing between the formal 
and spiritual, and suggesting the only right methods 
of fulfilling the Scriptural command to worship in 
spirit and in truth. Its perusal will not fail to 
awaken attention, and prove both instructive and 
interesting. 


(14.) Great Facts: a Popular History and Descrip- 
tion of the most Remarkable Inventions during the Pres- 
ent Century. By Frederick C. Bakewell. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 
Pp. 307.—What Beekman’s History of In- 
ventions was with regard to the state of science and 
art at the date of its first publication, this volume 
is, in smaller compass, to the condition of scientific 
industry now. It contains brief accounts of the 
principal inventions and discoveries of the present 
age, written in a simple yet correct style, and group- 
ing them so as to set forth their most distinctive 
features without flourish or declamation. The book 
will prove valuable for reference in the absence 
of larger works of a similar character, and will 
answer the purpose of a cyclopedia for the subjects 
which are included in it. 


12mo. 








(15.) Seven Years aND OrHeR TaLes. By Julia 
Kavanagh. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. Pp. 423.—Miss 
Kavanagh’s writings do not belong to the sensation 
school, but rather to the didactic; that is, to the 
class of fiction written to enforce some moral pre- 
cept or teach some useful lesson. ‘Seven Years” 
is one of this kind. 


(16.) History oF Peter THE Great, EMPEROR OF 
Russia. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. New 

fork: Harper & Brothers. 18mo. Pp. 368. For 
sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cincinnati.—The his- 
tory of Peter the Great is more wonderful, more 
romantic than romance itself. The adventures and 
events of his remarkable life are narrated here in a 
style so clear and fascinating that he who takes up 
the volume will not willingly let it drop. 


(17.) AvuropiocRAPHY OF Dan Youna: a New Eng- 
land Preacher of the Olden Time. Edited by W. P. 
Strickland. 12mo. 380 pp. New York: Carlton & 
Porter.—This is another contribution to the biograph- 
ical department of our Church literature. It is writ- 
ten in a clear and strong diction, and combines much 
of our early Methodistic history both in the east and 
the west, enlivened by the stirring incidents of the 
early times. One peculiar feature of the book, add- 
ing immensely both to its attractiveness and its in- 
trinsic value, is the description of the personal ap- 
pearance of many of the early heroes of Methodism, 
and the portraitures of their character, given 
personal acquaintance and actual observation. Those 
most thoroughly read in Methodist history will here 
find much that is new. We bespeak for the volume 
a large circulation. 


(18.) Setr-Hexp, with Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, author of the “ Life of 
George Stephenson.’’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 363. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cincin- 
nati.—This is an excellent book for the youth of our 
country. We would that it could be scattered broad- 
cast. Its origin will best illustrate its design and 
character. Some fifteen years ago a few youth met 
in a room of a cottage in one of the northern towns 
of England for the purpose of mutual instruction 
and improvement. Their number increased, till at 
length it reached a hundred young men, who, being 
determined to press onward in the work of self-cul- 
ture, obtained an old dingy apartment for their 
meetings. In that large room they assembled at 
evening to teach each other geography, arithmetic, 
history, chemistry, modern languages, whatever any 
one of them knew. Becoming ambitious they ap- 
plied to the author of this work to address them and 
‘* talk to them a bit,” which was, in fact, the open- 
ing of a course of lectures. In the volume before us 
we have the substance of a course of lectures on 
self-culture, abounding with illustrative facts and 


| incidents gathered from the memorials of hundreds 
| of eminent men who made themselves by persever- 


ing application and industry. 


(19.) RestaTeMent oF CuristraN Docrrine: in 
twenty-nine sermons. By Henry W. Bellows. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati; Rickey, Mal- 
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tracted special public attention from being the grand 
These 


12mo. 434 pp.—Dr. Bellows has at- 
projector of the Broad Church, as it is called. 
discourses seem less designed to develop the fixed 
doctrinal views of the author than to show his unjiz- 
Indeed, he says of himself, ‘‘ Not wishing to 
appear any more fixed or consistent in my views than 
I really am, I have been careful to select discourses 
from both poles of my experience, and with a total 
disregard to superficial agreement and coherency.” 
The text of the first sermon— Seeking rest, and 
findeth none ’’—expresses evidently the condition of 
the author. We doubt whether the reading of these 
discourses will help any one into any better state. 


€ dne 88. 


(20.) History or tHe Usirep States oF AMERICA, 
Jrom the discovery of the continent to the close of the first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress. By J. H. Patton, 
A. M. 806 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by Kile, Cleveland & Co., Indianapolis, agents for 
Ohio and Indiana.—We have at least two elaborate 


8ro. 
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histories of the United States—Hildreth’s and Ban- | 


croft’s—each worthy of its theme. Then we have 
innumerable compends or school histories—most of 
them admirably adapted to their place and purpose. 
Between these two classes there is a wide field de- 
signed to be occupied by the work before us. Those 
who have not the money to purchase, nor the time to 


read the larger histories, will find in this book just | 


what they need. 
perspicuous, and yet sufficiently elaborate for histor- 
ical purposes. So far as we have found time to ex- 
amine, we find it alike pleasing and truthful in nar- 
work which will so well 


rative. We know of no 
supply this acknowledged want of our national lit- 
erature. 

(21.) Morpny’s Cuess Gawrs.—A goodly-sized 


12mo, got up in superb style. Don’t understand 
the subject. For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co. 


It is written in a style simple and | 


































pp. 25 centenet. Cincinnati: Western Book Concern.— 
This little volume came into our hand just as we were 
closing our number. We have time for only a cur- 
sory examination, and just twenty-eight lines of space 
in which to express the results, so far as now reached, 
The inquiry of Professor Harris relates simply to the 
powers of the General conference—not the justice, 
wisdom, or expediency of exercising those powers. 
His aim is to ascertain what those powers are. He 
thus wisely discriminates: ‘‘ What are the powers of 
the General conference, and what will be a wise and 
discreet use of these powers, are questions totally dis- 
tinct. It can never be expedient for the General con- 
ference to transcend its powers. It may be equally 
inexpedient to do some things for which its powers 
are ample.” . . . ‘‘ Were it settled beyond all cavil 
that the General conference has full authority to pass 
a rule excluding all slaveholders from the Church, it 
does not follow of necessity that such a rule ought to 
be made.” From this excerpt our readers will gather 
the single aim of the argument. We judge from the 
outline that the Professor adheres to his text, and 
follows up the argument closely. Of the conclusive- 
ness of the argument we shall not venture to speak 
till after a more careful examination. 


(24.) Pamputets.—1l. The New Sabbath School Man- 








ual. By 8S. B. Wickens. 2. The Heavenly Con- 
queror. A Sermon by Rev. William Morley Pun- 
shon. 3. An Itinerant Ministry. A Sermon by the 


| Rev. S. Clements, jr., of the Detroit annual confer- 


(22.) Tae Path wHicn Lep A Protestant LAWYER | 


8vro. 
Cincinnati : 


TO THE CaTHoLic Cacrcn. By Peter H. Burnett. 
741 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Rickey, Mallory & Co. 

(23.) Tne ConstitvTIoNaL Powers OF THE GENERAL 
CoNFERENCE, with a Special Application to the subject 
of Slaveholding. By William L. Harris. 18mo. 156 


ence.——4. Catalogue of Mt. Allison Ladies’ Acade my— 
New Brunswick. Rev. John Allison, A. B., Princi- 
pal, with eight teachers. 5. Holiness, the Need of 
the Church. A Sermon by Rev. G. C. Wells, Troy 
conference. 6. Address before the Julia Dumont 
Society in Brookville College. By Col. E. Dumont. 
7. The Christian Rule of Life. A Sermon preached at 
the funeral of Mrs. Hannah L. Stearns, of Rouse’s 
Point, New York. By Rev. Angelo Canoll. 8. 
Report of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Columbus, 
Ohio, for 1859. 9. Report of the Asylum for Idiots, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1859. 10. Report of the Central 
Asylum for Lunatics, Columbus, Ohio, 1859.——11. 




















| Sermon, occasioned by the Death of Mrs. Eliza M’ Intyre. 





By Rev. Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. 12. Report of the 
Commissioners of the Ohio State Library, 1859. 
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Correspondent hath a Dream—Discusseth Weird Matters— 
Funeral of the Year—Panorama of Events—Returneth to 
his Dream—Valhalla—What was witnessed in the Lit- 
erary Department. 


**T wap a dream that was not all a dream:” so 
wrote Lord Byron, and so before him wrote John 
Bunyan. Tom Campbell dignified his fancies with 
the name of “ visions,’’ both when he sent his “ sol- 
dier”’ on a midnight furlough from “ the battle-field’s 
dreadful array” to “the home of his childhood,” 
and when he tells us of “‘ the Last Man” among the 
gathering shades of the worn-out world. Dreaming 


| you my dreams. 


iteruatry Correspondence. 


at will is one of the prerogatives of genius; and it is 
a highly-valuable “institution,” and convenient 
withal. But like some other good things it is a mo- 
nopoly of the guild, else I would dream too, and tell 
Very probably I should be as near- 
ly correct as many of them are in claiming the 
dreamer’s privileges, for certainly some of my cogi- 
tations are very dream-like, incoherent, reckless of 
the proprieties of time and place, and generally fan- 
tastical. You may therefore receive this my lucubra- 
tion as day-dreaming or night-dreaming, as you 
please; nor shall I inform you whether I was in 
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| the body or out of the body when I saw it; whether | helping me to appreciate more fully the value of my 
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I fashioned it waking, or received it like a certain 
strange prophet—the one that rode the donkey—who 
fell into a trance “‘ having his eyes open.” 

By the time that this paper shall come under the 
eyes of the readers of the Repository, the demise of 
the old year and the accession of the new one will be 
an old story. Butat this writing the affair is not an 
old one, nor is the subject one that will spoil if kept 
for a few days. Now, I have detected a marked tend- 
ency in the mind of even this hard, matter-of-fact 
age toward the world of phantasy about the time of 
the year’s closing. Formerly, when the public think- 
ing was largely affected by ecclesiastical influences, 
this witching power was thought to have some rela- 
tion to the occurrence of the great feast of the Ad- 
vent—a very pleasant fancy, by the way; but the 
midnight of the closing year seems to me especially 
a weird season—though, since most people are then 
asleep, they know nothing of it. Asleep! Sancho 
Panza blessed the man that invented sleep, and in 
doing so he unwittingly discovered the nature of his 
appreciation of it: ‘‘ It wraps a man up like a blan- 
ket.””, Ah, good Sancho! had you shared the great 
thoughts which pressed upon the brain and distorted 
the features of your great master, the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance, you might have had a less lux- 
urious appreciation of the blessing of sleep. Then 
there is a kind of comatose waking—a sleep that is 
not wholly sleep—which, whether the result of phys- 
ical or mental stimulants and narcoties, is of all oth- 
ers the most remarkable state of the soul. People 
will no doubt continue, as they have done, to laugh 
at whatever lies beyond the range of the senses and 
of the consciousness to which sensation gives being; 
but we who please, may still suspect with Hamlet, 
that there is much more in the world than such phi- 
losophy dreams of. The fact is, that one sees more 
in a few minutes in that superior state of the soul 
than he can review and set in order in as many days 
of poor every-day thought. Old remembrances, 
which had seemed to be wholly lost, then came 
forth in clear and fresh reality, and convictions 
and affections are awakened with a vividness 
and power that shame the dullness of our wak- 
ing dreams. The distinction commonly made be- 
tween the real and the ideal is arbitrary, and the 
assumption that the ideal is necessarily unreal is 
quite gratuitous. Because men have only five senses 
they are sensible of only the properties which these 
detect; had they fewer they would know less than 
they do, and had they more very possibly they would 
know more—for who shall say that our faculties cover 
the whole field of the objectively knowable? That 
there are objects of knowledge beyond the range of 
the senses is the settled belief of all true supernatu- 
ralists, whether religious or fantastical; and if so, to 
gain that knowledge may be the laudable ambition 
of an ingenuous mind. But this is not to my purpose. 

Just about the time when the old year gave place 
to the new one, I was seated in my great arm-chair, 
while in the grate glowed ruddily the half-consumed 
anthracite. The gas was turned low, giving a dim 
twilight to the room; the gusts shook the shutters, 
and the rain pattered upon the window-panes, all 














modest surroundings. While thus watching the flicker- 
ing forms that played in the interstices of the burning 
coals, and chased each other up and down, and oeca- 
sionally mounted and vanished in the blue blazes, I fell 
into a reverie, and losing all consciousness of the sen- 
sibly present, my fancy went out to the funeral of the 
dying year. The common notion that funerals are 
necessarily occasions of sorrow I have long since cast 
away as, in another sense, common. -Death is to be 
regarded regretfully only when the life which it term- 
inates has failed of its purpose. When that is 
reached life may fitly give place to death, and so re- 
new itself for a new career. The fall of the leaves 
gives me no sadness, and the old moon is just as 
bright to me as the newone. Were I a worshiper of 
the sun I would offer my devotions to him when in 
calm radiance he hastens to his evening declination, 
‘remitting his splendor, but retaining his magnitude, 
and pleasing more though he dazzles less.” So, too, 
I love to converse with very old persons, who, after 
the toils and conflicts of life, are quietly awaiting the 
expected release. There is to me something almost 
unearthly about these venerable ones, as belonging to 
a higher sphere; and when they depart, though I 
miss them, I do not mourn. All this I have written 
to assure my readers that though in fancy I went to 
the old year’s funeral, I was not therefore in a sor- 
rowful frame of mind. 

At funerals we review the life-history of the de- 
parted; here, that delicacy which forbids the utter- 
ance of censures over the pale form of the dead some- 
times imposes silence, which then becomes itself elo- 
quent of warning and reproof. So in my reverie the 
history of the year 1859 passed in review before me. 
I am aware of the almost universal proclivity to ex- 
alt relatively the subject of one’s present notice, and 
to make all one’s characters heroes. Perhaps by 
some one annus mirabilis has been written against 
each year of the calendar. If, then, I shall say that 
the last year has been fruitful of great events, some 
critic of the nil admirari order may shrug his shoulder 
and look wise. But I have not said so, and if I in- 
timate as much, the facts presented must be my justi- 
fication—or these failing, I must be condemned. 

When twelve months since December vacated the 
chair of state and handed over the keys of office to 
January, the political world was enjoying a season 
of unwonted dict. Old Janus ushered in the gear 
with closed door. It was a time such as Christian 
poets love to sing of, when 


Nor wars nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around. 


For the time the helmed warrior leaned upon his 
spear, and the work of slaughter was staid. The 
rage of Sepoys, on the distant fields of India had 
been subdued, and peace again smiled upon that 
scourged yet ever-productive empire. At home our own 
‘« Sepoys ”’ of Staten Island had ceased from violence, 
and they no longer carried conflagration and dismay 
to asylums of strangers and the hospitals of the sick 
and poor. The financial tornadg which a year before 
had strewed the wrecks of fortunes over our commer- 
cial sea had passed away, and recovery was every- 
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where in hopeful progress, and the people enjoyed the 
great New-Year holiday with quiet gladness. Even 
the great political voleano, which like Stromboli is 
never wholly asleep, and like Vesuvius has its great 
periodical eruptions, was then in its condition of min- 
imum excitation. ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas’? had been 
permitted to stanch her wounds, and left to her- 
self was at length in peace and prosperity. The 
‘irrepressible conflict ’’ was indeed then a recognized 
reality, but the combatants were only burnishing 
their weapons for future strifes. Europe’s diplomacy, 
by which the world’s affairs are held in a condition 
of ‘‘unstable equilibrium,”’ had so fairly adjusted all 
things, that not only was there no war, but affairs 
presented an unusually quiet surface. Crowned heads 
had lately interchanged personal civilities; legitimacy 
had touched the hand of the parvenu of the Tuille- 
ries; soldiers accustomed to meet only in hostile ar- 
ray on the battle-field mingled gayly in festive halls, 
and diplomats and cabinets talked of the reduction 
of standing armies. Every body congratulated every 
body else on the intente cordiale that prevailed in in- 
ternational affairs; and oversanguine—pardon the 
paradox—members of Peace Societies began to talk 
of the “‘ obsolete trade of war.’’ 

The year passed on, and with it came a fair allot- 
ment of the vicissitudes that uniformly mark the 
course of time. It belongs not to my purpose to 
speak of private joys and sorrows—to explore that 


great ocean on which are driven hither and thither 
the infinitude of little things which make up the | 


great aggregate of life’s affairs, though doubtless the 
thousand nameless things of life contribute more 
largely to human joys and sorrows than do those 
which the annalist records and the historian discusses. 
The year 1859 gave to the eye of each of the readers 
of these lines an additional year—a gift received in- 
differently and almost unconsciously by children— 
gladly by youths of both sexes—thoughtlessly by 
Ythose in the strength of early maturity of life—re- 
luctantly by superannuated spinsters, the number of 
whose years exceeds their powers in arithmetic— 
sadly by the old, for whom the past tells no approv- 
ing story; and cheerfully by those whose gray hairs 
are found in the ways of wisdom. To many it has 
brought more marked changes. Of the cheerful cir- 
cles that a year since sat down together, how few can 
now be assembled and find their number unbroken! 
How many eyes then beaming with joy and hope are 


now dim with sorrow or darkened with despair; and | 


how many more are closed, never more to be opened 
upon the things of time! But stay; I am moralizing 
rather than dreaming; but it is wise to talk with our 
past hours. 


My readers will not expect me to detail the story | 
of the departed year, though to do so would not be a | 


bootless labor. The calmness which distinguished its 
advent proved to be deceptive and transient. The 
strifes of fifty years ago burst suddenly from their 
shallow graves, and again shook the thrones of po- 
tentates and princes. The representatives of the o/d 
and the new—the past and the present—confronted 
each other upon the fields of Italy, the battle-field 
of nations, and frightened Europe gazed aghast upon 
the terrible collision. 


The suddenness of the irrup- | 


tion, and the gigantic armies found at once in com- 
plete readiness, indicate both the force of the antag- 
onism of the parties and the superficiality of the 
covering that concealed that antagonism. And yet 
our world has never seen so splendid a military cam- 
paign as that of Napoleon III in Italy, in the spring 
and summer of 1859. Through years of peace, sci- 
ence had been contributing profusely to the resources 
of art, and now art passed these gifts over to the 
hands of war. Gunpowder and cannon are affairs 
of other times, as well as of our own, but under 
modern engineering they are very different things 
from what they used to be. But it was for this cam- 
paign to bring into service the noblest appliances of 
modern civilization upon the field of battle—to re- 
connoiter the enemy by balioons—to dispatch general 
orders By telegraph, and to bring troops into position 
by railroads. I am afraid, after all that we have 
| heard about the blessings of modern improvements, 
that it may turn out that even these may be made 
the ministers of oppression and wrong. Like a sud- 
den but violent thunder-storm, the campaign of Italy 
burst upon the world, and for a little time the light- 
ning gleamed, and the thunder crashed fiercely, and 
then the tumult as suddenly ceased. But the cloud 
remains, and its blackness grows more intense, while 
the deep growlings of the hidden storm give proof 
that its violence is not wasted. This is a part of the 
inheritance of the new year. 

At home, too, the public quiet has been interrupted, 
though the contending elements have been restrained 





| within comparatively narrow limits, and our conflicts 


have been chiefly a war of words. But there are 
these who suspect that below the unbroken surface 
of our public affairs a volcano is burning which can 
not always be kept down, and who anticipate an in- 
crease rather than a mitigation of existing occasions 
of public agitation. It remains for the future histo- 
rian to review the early days of the American repub- 
| lic, and from fully-developed phenomena to record 
for all time, whether or not our present strifes are the 
results of the normal developments of antagonistic 
elements in our social and political systems, or 
whether they are but incidental jostlings of a whole- 
some progress. And whatever shall be the determin- 
ation, it can scarcely fail to appear that the closing 
period of the sixth decade of our century was a point 
of more than ordinary interest. But all this, the 
| reader will begin to feel, is not to the point. I pro- 
posed to tell my dream, and have wandered off into 
sundry matters haying little to do with dream-land. 
I will therefore come back, and go about my dream- 
ing in good earnest. But, since to tell you all that 
might be told on this subject would be tedious, I will 
select what seems most appropriate. 

The scene that opened to my fancy seemed a kind 
| of universal Valhalla, where was brought together 
| the affairs of the old year, as if to arrange them in 
proper order. I omit all but a single department of 
the many into which it seemed to be divided, each 
appropriated to a certain class of affairs and of men 
devoted to them. Of course, as your literary corre- 
spondent, Mr. Editor, I directed my chief attention 
to the department of letters, and learned men, which 
opened before me a little to the left of the place of 
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my entrance. On entering I was immediately struck 
with the most magnificent spectacle I had ever be- 
held. An immense temple extended before me of the 
richest materials and the most perfect workmanship, 
combining in its different compartments the archi- 
tectures of all nations, and all so arranged as to per- 
fectly harmonize and highten the beauties of each. 
Immediately in front was a vast area overhung by a 
dome like the sky for magnitude, carved, chased, and 
fretted, and the whole radiant with light, though no 
lamps were visible. In the opposite side of this area 
was a great porch or veranda, partly inclosed by a 
colonnade, which seemed to be the center of interest. 
Far down the left of this opened an almost intermin- 
able vista, skirted by Grecian colonnades, with groves 
and fountains, and a similar one of the Gothic order, 
with arches of living trees opened on the right. The 
whole space was full of men and women, walking up 
and down and engaged in easy conversation, as if 
gathered for some great occasion which was not yet 
brought on. One thing was especially remarkable, 
as soon as I looked at any one, I knew his name; 
and though many of their names were worse than 
Choctaw td me, yet among them I recognized a good 
many of whom I had heard. Soon there was a uni- 
versal hush, and every eye was turned toward the 
elevated porch. Looking thither I saw standing to- 
gether, near its center, a group which included some 
of the most distinguished scholars of ancient and 
modern times, one of whom, which I discovered was 
Petrarch, seated himself upon a lofty throne, when 
an invisible herald, with a voice clearer than a 
trumpet and more mellifluous than a lute, proclaimed 
the hour of earth’s midnight, and the close of the old 
year. The business of the occasion was then an- 
nounced—the initiation of a new class of members 
into the society of the literary Va/halla—for which it 
was said there was an unusually-distinguished body 
of candidates—the year’s gathering from the schools 
of earth. 
names and commanded them to be introduced. The 
first name heard was Hattam. He immediately en- 
tered, conducted by a herald, and at his coming was 
heartily greeted by universal acclaim. Herodotus 


and Tacitus, De Thou and Sismondi greeted him per- | 


sonally, and untold multituaes gave him a grateful 
recognition as he passed onward toward the throne. 
Here he was again welcomed and assigned an elevated 
seat from which a curtain was removed, showing 


above it, in letters of light, the words ‘ Middle | 


” 


Ages,” and ‘ Constitutional History;’’ a universal 
murmur of applause swelled through the multitude, 
and unseen musicians poured forth a sweet strain of 
melody, till the whole immense temple seemed in- 
stinct with sweet sounds. Again a name was an- 
nounced, and Prescott appeared, erect and dignified 
in form, and graceful in motion, as he passed for- 
ward, greeted by Xenophon and Livy, Robertson and 
Arnold, and was seated beside his elder brother, with 
an appropriate legend above him—the titles of his 
works. Then came De Tocqueville, whom Plato greet- 
ed as having brought more than his republic within 
the range of the possible, and more as having made 
his Utopia no longer utopian; Hampden recognized 
him as his own fellow-laborer, and our own Hamilton 





A voice from the throne proclaimed their | 
| greet him, and confess his own infinite indebtedness 
| to the reviewer’s appreciation, but was not recog- 





as the true expounder of his highest aspirations. 
Above his seat glowed in characters, that seemed to 
be ethereal and self-poised, the word ‘‘ Democracies.” 
Then Humboldt came, with solemn but elastic step, ap- 
parently little moved by the scene around him—so 
long and so deeply had he conversed with Nature 
that wonders however great, and pageants however 
brilliant, were familiar to his imagination. The an- 
cients generally looked on him with reverential won- 
der, as of more than earthly frame, but Pliny claimed 
kindred with him, and Bacon, and Franklin, and 
Hugh Miller, and a brilliant retinue greeted him as 
a prince among savans. Above his lofty seat beamed 
out with peculiar brightness the single word Kosmos. 
The next in order was our own Irving, over whose 
new grave a nation’s tears had so lately fallen, whose 
renown, however, belongs to all nations and to all 
times. Calmly and cheerfully he entered, and even 
then the lines of quiet humor marked his face, and 
his eyes glowed with harmless raillery. Longinus 
and Quintillian claimed him as a master in rhetoric, 
in which, however, they were resisted by Addison 
and Charles Lamb, who claimed him as an essayist, 
and a host of historians put in their claims as better 
sustained. Inscribed over his seat were the words 
“Columbus” and ‘ Washington,”’ in parallel lines, 
and between these, in a confused mass, the various 
subjects of his facile pen. Of a large number of less 
distinguished names that were announced and duly 
recognized, I can give no account; but when ‘the 
pageant was nearly through all suddenly a universal 
thrill passed over the multitude as the name of Ma- 
caulay was given. But the great essayist and his- 
torian still lives, thought I, but looking out I saw 
him approaching with a firm and elastic step, and a 
countenance at once fierce and benevolent. A shud- 
der seemed to pass over a portion of the crowd as he 
entered. Dryden fell back from the path to give him 
a wide room, and Croker’s attention seemed directed 
to another part of the temple. Boswell hastened to 


nized. Johnson gazed sternly at him, and coolly re- 
turned his lordship’s salutation. With Lord Mahon 
the meeting was mutually cordial, and that with Mil- 
ton was much more than friendly. Niebuhr and 
Clarendon—for just then the “ liberal” was lost sight 
of in the Lord—received him as especially belonging 
to the class of historians; and their claim seemed to 
be conceded, for above his seat glowed in bright 
characters, ‘‘ History of England,” and in smaller 
characters beneath this were the words “‘ Edinburgh 
Review.” The closing of this exercise was followed 
by a wide and universal applause, not loud nor bois- 
terous, but like the murmuring of the softly-rippled 
sea upon the gently-sloping shore, and then followed 
sweet strains of music in air and earth, from arch 
and colonnade, till the whole temple seemed melting 
into sweet sounds. I began to feel that I should 
soon realize that highest dream of sentimentalists, 
and be dissolved in harmony; but just then the coals 
in my graté, wasted by long burning, fell in a mass 


| of cinders, and dissolved also my baseless vision. *I 


afterward wrote it out, and now send it to you, dear 
Editor, to use it as you please. 


























EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





Evitor’s 


HeLps anpD EncovuraGEMENTS.—We find them in the 


Gable. 


| is probable, perhaps quite certain, that Robert Straw- 


assurance that the friends of the Repository, as well | 


as its subscribers, are still on the increase. At this 
writing the summation for the year is far from being 
reached. But enough is known to assure us that, 
notwithstanding the almost unprecedented pressure 


in the money market, especially in the west, during | 


the months of December and January, when the lists 
were being renewed, our course is still upward. A 
large number of the pastors, in every part of the 
Church, have entered into the work with a heartiness 
and zeal that insured success in spite of all obstacles. 
Their substantial returns and their words of cheer 
we are unable to acknowledge in terms that would 
express all we feel. The satisfaction derived from 
the result, we doubt not, is mutually shared. It is 
certain that the Repository will visit more homes 
during the present year than ever before. 


| country, prior to 1766. 


| 


| 
| 


bridge both preached and baptized children, in this 
But it appears to us that the 
real date of the origin of Methodism in this country 


| is when it developed organic life; assumed a living, 


self-perpetuating form; entered upon its actual and 


historical career. This was unquestionably in 1766. 


| If our centennial as a Church is to be celebrated, we 


think the almost universal voice of the people—in 


| accordance with the traditions of our history, and 


| been educated—would be for 1766. 


the currents of thought and feeling in which we have 
No earlier date 


| can be fixed that would so harmonize with the /eel- 


| dowbt in the minds of tens of thousands. 


Women Artists.—We omit our promised article in | 


this series. 
too much space; and we could not quite consent to 
monopolize the entire number. 


Crepits should have been given to Chambers’s 
Journal for Aunt Janet’s Diamonds, and to Christian 
Miscellany for the Lesson of Faith. 


Artictes Deciinep.—‘“‘ The Resurrection of the 
Widow’s Son” is unaccompanied by the name of the 
author; it is well written, but too long. ‘ Happi- 
ness’ is too carelessly written. ‘‘ Character the only 


true index of Progress’’ is too exuberant in verbiage. | 


A nameless sketch by M L is too spasmodic. 
** Jealousy’ is a pretty good school-girl’s composi- 
tion, but will hardly answer for our pages. Perhaps 
the author of “ Immediately the Cock Crew” might 
“succeed in a shorter poem. “ Temperance,” ‘ The 
Future,” “‘ Virtue,”’ “ Winchester and Davis’s Shirt 
Manufactory,” ‘The Pretty Foot,” “The Sloping 
Way,” and ‘‘The Cedars of Lebanon,” can hardly 
find access in the crowded state of our pigeon holes. 


Our ConTRIBUTORS must have patience. A long list 
of articles are on file, and a long time must elapse 
before we can give place to them all. 


CoNnDENSE your articles. Resolve to say as much 
as possible in the least possible space. We have been 
compelled to abridge two or three articles in order to 
get them into this number. We have tried, however, 
to preserve their full force and expression. 


Rey. 8. D. Stwonps gives us, in this number, the 
first of a series of sketches of life and missionary la- 
bors in California. 


Tue CenTeNaARY OF AMERICAN MetTHopDIsM.—This 
question is being discussed with considerable spirit. 
It is 1760 versus 1766. It is possible that Philip 
Embury preached in this country prior to 1766. It 


Already our editorial contributions cover | 


ings of our people; none that would be free from 
Our ver- 
dict is in favor of 1766. Let us have it then; and let 
it be worthy of ourselves as a people, and of the 


great things God has done for us. 


THE WesTERN Book Concern.—The annual Exhibit 
of the Agents of this Concern is before us. Before 


| this reaches our readers, it will have been communi- 


cated through other channels to the public. The in- 
stitution is on a substantial basis, having a net capi- 
tal of $222,212.73. During the four years ending 
with the ensuing May, heavy burdens have been 
borne. An outlay of over $30,000 was required to 
erect buildings and secure facilities in Chicago. The 


round loss—sunk by publishing the Central Christian 
| Advocate—has reached in three years, $15,213.09, 





and will be considerably increased by the time of the 
General conference. The obligation to the Church 
South—now happily extinguished—was another heavy 
drain. Notwithstanding all these burdens, the West- 
ern Book Concern has gone on with financial credit 
unimpaired, and each year adding to its net capital. 
Four years more of continued prosperity, and without 
any additional burden, will bring it into excellent 
working order. Then will it be able to devote itself 
to its one great object—the supplying of the Church 
with an abundant and cheap Christian literature. 


ONE moRE SunscriseR.—The Agents tell us they 
want one more subscriber from every pastor in the 
field. Just onNE more from each! That would give 
us Over SIX THOUSAND additional subscribers, and over 
40,000 in all! Shall we have them, brethren? Is 
there not some family in your charge—or some lady 
or gentleman—just at hand, who would willingly take 
the Repository, and to whom its visits would prove a 
blessing? ; 

Let us enlarge the invitation. How many of our 
subscribers could get for us another? Show your 
copy to your neighbor. Let him see the engravings— 
the beautiful title-page of the January number, the 
illustrated Lord’s Prayer in February. Get the sub- 
scription price, hand it to your preacher; or, if that 
is not convenient, forward it yourself to the nearest 
place of publication. 
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